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Many motoring Kiwanians have noticed and mentioned the rather 
faded appearance of Kiwanis welcome signs or the total ab 
sence of them. But it's time now for clubs to look after those 
first impressions and think about club prestige, not only on the 
part of Kiwanians, but also of the many thousands of strangers 
who drive into town. Here's a way, practical, inexpensive and 
permanent, to create first rate impressions of your first rate 


club and your first rate city. 


KIWANIS WELCOME SIGNS 


Made of genuine vitreous porcelain 
enamel—single faced; 30 inches in di- 
ameter, made of |8 gauge specially pre. 
pared steel, edges reinforced by | x I'/2 
inch angle iron, emblem in three colors. 
Sign will not peel, discolor, rust or tar- 
nish. Brilliance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for attach- 
ing to 4 x 4 inch post included. Post not 
included. This can be secured locally. 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago $6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8 x 24 inches to provide name 
of place and time of meeting. Price, F. O. B. 
Chicago $1.75 


Auxiliary plate 6 x 18 inches to provide name 
of city or town. Price, F. O. B. Chicago $1.25 


Plates of vitreous enamel, single faced, 
made of 18 gauge specially prepared steel. 


Price complete, with plates, F.O. B. Chicago $9.00 


After placing these signs at the various entrances to your city, you can Leave ‘em with a smile, for 


they will not need any attention for a number of years. 


Let the motoring public and especially traveling Kiwanians know you have a Kiwanis club in your 
city. Provide the welcome that cheers. A neat, dignified sign makes a good impression. 


Order your signs now before the motoring season begins 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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IWANIS INTERNATIONAL has had designed a master 
model of a bronze boundary tablet, duplicates of 
which are to be erected at the various points of cros: 

ing along the far-flung boundary line between Canada and 


the United States. 


indicates its purpose. This is to 


The wording inscribed on the tablet 
recognize the significant un 
fortified boundary line between these two countries and 
to promote international friendship and peace between all 


nations, especially between Canada and the United States. 


The plan for these tablets calls for their erection by vari- 
ous districts, by groups of clubs, individual clubs or Kiwan- 
ians, at points along the Canadian-United States border. 
It is hoped that one or more of these tablets will be 
erected at every point on the border where the citizens 
of these two countries cross this unfortified boundary. 


The design of the tablet is the work of the Bronze 
Department of The Gorham Company, one of the out- 
standing producers of this type of work. The tablet is a 
beautiful example of art work. It is thoroughly worthy to 
convey the message of international good will and peace 


which are being fostered by this plan of Kiwanis. 


The tablet represents in simple allegory the two coun- 
tries by the two female figures holding forth wreaths com- 
posed of olive leaves symbolizing peace and concord, en- 
circling the great seals of the respective countries. The 


cornucopia in the arm of the figure representing the United 
States and the sheaf of wheat in the arm of the figure 
representing Canada are both appropriately symbolic of 
the bounty of God and thanksgiving. Other details of the 
sculpturing will indicate the exceptional thought which has 
been put into this beautiful design. 


Each tablet can be constructed so that it can be erected 
at appropriate places at any point along the boundary 
such as bridge posts, buildings or granite or boulder bases. 


The first tablet was erected on the Ambassador Bridge 
in Detroit, between Detroit and Windsor, by the Michigan 
Kiwanis District. It was unveiled and dedicated by Presi- 
dent Carrington on January 22 during the Twentieth An- 
niversary Week. The story of this appears on page 1|26. 


Any districts, clubs or members interested in arranging 
for the erection of one of these tablets should correspond 
with the International Secretary. 
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By JOHN W. DAVIS 
Grormer Ambassador to Great Britain 


OVERNMENT and the prob- 
¢ lems of government have 

been bones of contention 
throughout the five thousand years 
that have passed since man first 
began to leave written records of 
himself that posterity could in- 
terpret. There has been no lack 
of invention or effort in the proof. 
search for ultimate solutions, Mon- 
archies, absolute and limited, he- 
reditary and elective; dictatorships, 
temporary and permanent; repub- 
lies, real or pretended; theocra- 
cies, aristocracies, oligarchies and democracies have fol- 
lowed one upon another in a bewildering sequence and 
always with dubious success. 

Viewing the world today, it is obvious that we are liv- 
ing in a period of accelerated political motion. One need 
not look beyond the Great War with all its hideous de- 
struction of life and property, of accumulated savings 
and capital reserves, of moral standards and personal 
hopes, to find the chief cause of the world’s present dis- 
turbance. 

Every theory, new and old, has found its followers, all 
obsessed with the effort to find some easy escape from the 
personal or political or economic, chiefly economic, dis- 
tress in which they found themselves. One slogan, how- 
ever, has united them all. The battle cry has always been 
the same: “The Old Order has failed us!’”’ In the morning 
of his power each in turn has proclaimed: “Behold, old 
things have passed away and all things have become new!” 

These are portentous words. If true, they justify 
many things not otherwise to be endured. If untrue, no 
sound reasoning can be built on them. As the major prem- 
ise, they deserve to be tried and tested in point of fact 
before they are accepted as the basis for an ultimate con- 
clusion. It is surely in point to ask: ‘‘What was this de- 
linquent Old Order? Wherein has it failed us? And 
what is the new thing that has come to take its place?” 
To approve or reject any policy or group of policies in 
mass and without analysis is an act solely of emotion, 
not of reason. 

As a liberal I put my faith now and always in the free- 


"Every theory of government has its followers ‘om of the human mind, 
whose battle-cry has always been ‘The Old 
Order has Failed Us!’ " 
tinguished author examines the charges that 
capitalism, democracy, constitutional govern- 
ment, and individualism have failed, but be- 
fore accepting them he wants much more 
"Experiments in government are not 
to be too lightly entered upon; the drive and 
direction of a great nation cannot be switched ) 

back and forth like an electric current!" as well as its most conspicuous 


But the 


Apostolic advice is still valid that 

. + } -. one should prove all things, and 
In this article the dis hold fast to that and only to that 
which is good. 


What Has Capitalism 
Brought People? 


Foremost among the critics of 
the Old Order are those who single 
out capitalism as its main offense, 


failure. The word needs defi- 

nition before it is accepted 
as a term of reproach. If it means only, as some seem 
to think, a shrewd and cunning device by which wealth 
and power can be concentrated in the hands of a few, 
while the many are left in want, not many Americans I 
fancy, would rise up to defend it. 

But if it signifies that system under which men are en- 
titled to own property, to use it for their profit, to in- 
crease their resources tomorrow by abstaining from wast- 
ing them today, and under which they may combine their 
efforts and their property with one another in order to 
accomplish in union what they would be powerless to do 
alone—such a system will not lack, I think, a host of 
defenders. 

It rests upon the idea that both men and governments, 
given the right to make contracts, are in honor and in law 
bound to keep them until by some sheer impossibility of 
performance for which they are not responsible they are 
given a lawful release. The right of private property 
and the sanctity of contracts are the twin pillars of the 
capitalistic system; they stand or fall together. 

Capitalism has definitely failed, we are told. Away 
with it and let something better be put in its place. To 
this I for one would say “Amen” if all the counts in the 
indictment are true and there is something else of a guar- 
anteed superiority. But while the most ardent advocate 
of the capitalistic system cannot claim that it has attained 
perfection, it must not be forgotten that it has some dis- 
tinct achievements to its credit. 

It would be unfair to overlook the fact that under cap- 
italism men have risen from small beginnings to great 
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affairs; new continents have been 
opened up and made ready for human 
habitation; new inventions and dis- 
coveries have enlarged man’s creature 
comforts and tamed new forces to his 
control; whole nations have been 
transported over seas; and the popu- 
lation of the Western World has been 
trebled and quadrupled since the com- 
ing of the Industrial Revolution. This 
increased horde has been housed and 
warmed and clothed and fed under 
the capitalistic system on a level of 
comfort and opportunity such as its 
forefathers never knew; illiteracy has 
declined, diseases have been conquered, 
and widespread famine and pesti- 
lence, those age-old enemies of man- 
kind, have joined the list of long-for- 
gotten evils. 

Because in five brief, though pain- 
ful, years we have fallen on evil days, 
are we entitled to forthwith that cap- 
italism as a system has failed? Is it 
not rather that those who in public or in 
private life, here or abroad, undertook 
to guide the course of events, did not 
measure up to their duties and op- 
portunities? Men in office—I am not 
speaking of America alone—as well 
as the voters behind them, lacked vi- 
sion; others lacked courage to follow 
the vision that they had. Men in pri- 
vate station, drunk with the desire for 
easy money, cast off all self-restraint 
and forgot the rules of prudence, and 
some the demands of honor also. But 
to lay the resulting crash at the door 
of the capitalistic system, is to blame 
the automobile for the collision in- 
stead of the man who drove it. 

I am ready to concede that the cap- 
italistic system is not foolproof, but 
I want more evidence than we have 
so far been given before it is aban- 
doned as a proven failure. Least of 
all do I wish to give it up for any sys- 
tem which assumes as its working hy- 
pothesis that self-interest and personal 
ambition have ceased to guide and the 
love of freedom to inspire the energies 
of men. Nor can I fail to reflect that 
the very human beings who will have 
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to operate the new regime when it 
comes are made of the same clay as 
those who blundered and fell short in 
their effort to manage the simpler 
processes of capitalism. 


Has Democracy Failed? 

“Democracy—representative democ- 
racy—has failed. Away with it also!” 
The attack upon this part of the Old 
Order sounds strange in England and 
America: England, with a parliament 
dating from the Great Parliament 
called by Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester, in the year 1265, and 
America, whose parliamentary life 
began in 1619 when Governor Yeard- 
ley summoned the first General As- 
sembly of the Colony of Virginia. No 
matter how impatient one might be 
with the blunders and shortcomings 
of parliaments and congresses and leg- 
islatures he might well hesitate to try 
his strength against a tree whose roots 
go as deep into the past as that. 

With governments as with religions, 
the form often outlives the substance 
of the faith, as Chief Justice Fuller 
warned. It is not necessary to up- 
root or fell a tree in order to destroy 
it. It can be killed by the slower but 
equally fatal process of girdling its 
trunk. It is the essence of represent- 
ative democracy, is it not, that men 
shall live under fixed laws, framed in 
plain terms and passed by their rep- 
resentatives freely chosen by popular 
vote? It means that or nothing. These 
laws to be just must be specific, clear, 
and within reason, stable. In a democ- 
racy men have a right not only to be 
heard through their representatives 
when laws are passed, but to read up- 
on the statute books today, without 
fear of momentary change, the rules 
of conduct they are called upon to fol- 
low tomorrow. 

Not only in America but in other 
lands as well recent years have seen 
the coming of a practice which pays 
lip service to these doctrines but de- 
nies them any effect. Statutes in ever 
increasing numbers are passed that pur- 
port to declare a policy or outline a 
purpose or even express a trustful 
wish that things shall be so and so; 
and then to the Executive Department 
is left the making of such rules and 
regulations, decisions, proclamations, 
ukases and edicts as in the opinion 
of the Executive, not of the legisla- 
ture itself, are appropriate to bring 
about the desired state of affairs. Par- 
liaments and congresses and legisla- 
tures, one and all, sometimes with and 
sometimes without the poor pretense 
of debate or deliberation, wash their 
hands of responsibility, and like a tri- 


"The right of private property and 
the sanctity of contracts are twin 
pillars of the capitalistic system; 
they stand or fall together. Capi- 
talism has distinct achievements to 


its credit. Has it really failed?" 
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bunal of the Inquisition deliver the cit- 
izen over to be burned by the secular 
—which is to say the bureaucratic— 
arm. 

The Supreme Court has sanctioned 
the doctrine that Congress having 
passed a reasonably specific statute 
may commit to an administrative de- 
partment the duty by rules and regu- 
lations of “filling out the details.’’ But 
that inch having been given, the ell 
that is taken runs in final statutory 
form not entirely unlike this: “Some- 
thing is wrong in the country which 
ought to be put right; it is hereby 
made the duty of the Executive to find 
out what that something is and to 
promulgate such rules, regulations, 
edicts and decrees as he or it may deem 
useful to correct it.” 


Who Are These 640,000 Officials? 


Draconian penalties are not infre- 
quently attached to discourage those 
who might otherwise imprudently re- 
sist. I pause to observe also that some 
state legislatures have out-Heroded 
Herod in point of self-abnegation by 
enacting that the law. of the state 
shall be henceforth whatever Congress 
has adopted as a Recovery Act together 
with any codes, agreements, licenses, 
rules and regulations made effective 
thereunder. This is more than codp- 
eration, it is unconditional surrender. 


"Does the binding power of an 
oath to support the Constitution 
cease when ostensible public good 
may be attained by its evasion?" 


It stands to obvious reason that no 
man, whether the President of the 
United States or another, either the 
present high-minded and industrious 
occupant of that office, or one less 
gifted, can carry out such commands 
of himself. To do so he would need 
the strength of Hercules and along 
with it the power of Joshua to bid 
the sun stand still and wait his labors. 
The duty must inevitably be delegated 
to subordinates, and when the power 
is granted, as frequently it is in ex- 
press terms to a Bureau or Depart- 
ment, the thing is doubly clear. Who 
then are the men from whom in the 
end these new laws come—laws so 
intricate and so multiplied that the 
trained lawyer can hardly tread their 
mazes and the poor layman dare not 
enter them alone. They come from 
a host of major and minor officials— 
some less major and others more minor 
—whose very names and identity are 
not infrequently unknown and undis- 
coverable. All that can be said with 
certainty is that if not already mem- 
bers they are on their way to join the 
well known family of “Tite Barnacles” 
whom Dickens has immortalized. What 
part has the average citizen had in 
their selection? No more than if those 
officials served the Khan of Tartary. 
For be it remembered that, while there 
are, according to the latest computa- 
tions I have seen, some 644,000 em- 
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ployees of one grade or another on 
the federal payroll—84,000 within 
and 560,000 without the District of 
Columbia—no single man or woman 
in the United States has ever cast his 
or her vote for more than five per- 
sons in all that mighty host. These 
five are the President, the Vice-Pres- 
ident, two Senators and a single Con- 
gressman. That far and no farther 
runs the voter’s choice. 


ls Constitutional Government 
to be Condemned? 


Constitutional government and the 
doctrine of constitutional limitations 
as integral parts of the Old Order do 
not escape their share of the general 
condemnation. It may have been well 
enough, some seem to think, in the old, 
bad days when men dreaded auto- 
cratic power to set deliberate bounds 
to the things their government or its 
agents could attend. But constitutional 
restraints are an insufferable obstacle 
to progress when those who are infused 


"Remember that a planned econ- 
omy must be set up and operated 
by human hands and by the same 
sort of men whose strivings under 
individualism, as it is alleged, have 
proven so disastrous.’ 


with a righteous desire for service, 
and conscious of their own superior 
rectitude, set out to reorganize soci- 
ety. 

The greatest good of the greatest 
number must not be impeded by any 
barriers set up to protect a dissent- 
ing minority. When the watchmen on 
the tower sound warnings of an emer- 
gency, only traitors will mutter of the 
Constitution until the danger is over 
and gone. 

Still, even so, a series of troublesome 
questions rises unbidden in the reflect- 
ive mind. 


When May the Constitution 
be Evaded? 


Is the basic American doctrine of 
a limitation on the powers of govern- 
ment fundamentally unsound? Is it or 
is it not true, to borrow Lieber’s lofty 
phrase, that man is too feeble to wiela 
unlimited power, too noble to submit 
to it? Was Jefferson right or wrong 
when he wrote in the Kentucky reso- 
lutions: “In questions of power let no 
more be said of confidence in man, 
but bind him down from mischief by 
the chains of the Constitution?” Is 
it essential, as Montesqieu thoug! 
that in order to escape tyranny, the 
executive, legislative and judicial pow- 
ers, or any two of them, must never 
be centered in the same hands? 

Is it or is it not imperative to the 
preservation of the Union that the 
spheres of the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments shall be plainly marked out 
and rigidly observed? Is or is not the 
Constitution a law for rulers and 


people in peace and war alike? Is it 
or is it not a breach of constitutional 
duty as well as an invasion of con- 
stitutional right to spend money 
raised by federal taxation for objects 
wholly foreign to the powers granted 
to the Federal Government? Does the 
binding power of an oath to support 
the Constitution cease when some os- 
tensible public good may be attained 
by its evasion? Perhaps it would be 
useless to put such questions to any 
theoretical diehard. Yet until they 
are answered by somebody one can- 
not feel quite at ease. 


"Emergency" Covers a Lot 
of Pious Aims 


Every government of whatever kind 
professes always to be acting only for 
the public good. The bloodiest ty- 
rants in history claimed no less. The 
limitations which our Constitutions 
seek to impose, however, are not in- 
tended to prevent government and its 
agents from doing those things which 
no one could wish to do on any pre- 
text, but rather to fix the bounds which 
cannot be exceeded even by conscious 
rectitude and a righteous purpose. If 
these bounds can be overpassed at 
will by the mere magic of the grand, 
omnific word “emergency,” surely 
they are made Of gossamer. I observe, 
moreover, that it is increasingly pop- 
ular in these ingenious days to preface 
statutory enactments with a prolonged 
recital of the pious aims which fill 
the legislative mind. Among these the 
draftsman will not fail to include ob- 
jects of recognized legitimacy, hoping 
thus, no doubt, to certify beyond dis- 
pute the constitutional parentage of 
his offspring. If by such self-serving 
declarations further inquiry can be 
cut off, if such unctuous professions 
can validate whatever the statute may 
contain, then judicial review of leg- 
islative action has met indeed its final 
Waterloo. 


"Rugged" or "Ragged" 
Individualism? 

Finally, we come to the assertion 
that “Rugged Individualism,” the as- 
serted backbone of the Old Order, has 
had its day. It was an unhappy phrase 
that—“Rugged Individualism.” It lent 
itself so easily to the punning com- 
parison with “Ragged Individualism.” 
When “Ragged” was substituted for 
“Rugged” as a picture of the last five 
years, it focussed public attention on 
the adjective, and whatever virtue 
there was in the noun was soon for- 
gotten. Has individualism then noth- 
ing but rags in which to clothe its 
followers? If so, let us make haste to 
change them for the purple and fine 
linen of the new evangel. 


This analysis of charges against the 
Old Order was a feature at the last 
meeting of the Institute of Public Af- 
fairs at the University of Virginia. 
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"It is increasingly popular in these 
ingenious days to preface statu- 
tory enactments with a prolonged 
recital of the pious aims which fill 
the legislative mind." 


What is individualism? A prophet 
of the Old Order, who is still highly 
regarded in these parts, wrote years 
ago that the essence of republican 
government is the right of men to be 
secure in their persons, their property 
and in its management. He was one 
whose every word and act was instinct 
with a sense of the worth and dignity 
of the individual man, no matter what 
his station in life; and so believing, he 
held that men should be left as free 
as possible to follow their own pur- 
poses in their own way, to their own 
loss or profit, restrained only so far 
as might be necessary to prevent them 
from injuring their neighbors. 

The bee-hive theory of society, with 
its humdrum allotment of tasks, its 
rules and regulations, its censors and 
its bureaucrats, had no attraction for 
him. In his opinion no government 
ever had proved wise or pure or un- 
selfish enough to plan and regu:ate 
the details of men’s daily lives with- 
out degenerating into tyranny. His 
countrymen received this gospel at his 
hands, and observing it they grew 
from insignificance into a rich and 
powerful nation of one hundred and 
twenty million souls. 


Planned Economy Urged to 
Supplant Individual Urge 

It is asserted now that the vigor 
which this gospel lent has been its own 
undoing. Under the stimulus of indiv- 
idual initiative and enterprise, indus- 
try and invention have so expanded 
man’s control over the forces of na- 
ture, so multiplied his harvests, so in- 
creased his power to supply his ever 
growing wants, so enlarged his earth- 
ly dominion, that he is drowning now 
in the flood of his own abundance. 
Some god-like wisdom is needed to 
save him from himself by curbing his 
self-destroying energy. Planned econ- 
omy must take the place of the urge 
to better oneself, which so far has been 
the chief motive power in the world’s 
advance. 


(Turn to page 143) 








In this radio address, on the 20th 
Anniversary of Kiwanis, President 
Carrington says that while the old 
physical frontiers have vanished, 
the present-day human problems 
loom up as the new social frontiers 
and that Kiwanis dedicates itself 
to their conquest. 


RONTIERS have vanished, but 
problems today challenge the same 
pioneer spirit that subdued the 
wilderness in days gone by. 
Columbus and his little band sought 
a new trade route. They failed, but 
found a new world. The discovery 
appeared unimportant at the time, but 
after twenty years tales filtered back 
to the Old World, and captured the 
fancies of discontented men. Then 
came the parade of explorers and pio- 
Now there are no more physi- 
cal frontiers. Young men are sighing 
for new worlds to conquer. In 
Europe, they form spear heads for 
strong arm movements. In Canada 
and the United States, although less 
agitated, our faith in old formulas has 
been shaken. Somewhere in this jit- 
tery chaos, there is a new world, where 
primacy will be given to human and 
spiritual, rather than to material 
values, to humanics and not mechanics. 
Twenty years ago today, a little 
band of men met in Detroit, called 
themselves Kiwanis, and set out to 
find, in the noon hour, a new trade 
route. They failed, but found a new 


neers. 


world. The discovery appeared 
unimportant at the time, but tales 
filtered back and captured the 
fancies of men. Today there are 
about 1900 Kiwanis clubs in the 
principal communities of North 
America, and 85,000 members, 
facing new economic horizons, ex- 
ploring new social frontiers that 
cannot be found on any map. 

At first Kiwanis clubs were 
little more than luncheon meet- 
ings, but when two men from each 
vocation explored new friendly 
frontiers together, competition 
turned into codperation, and pre] 
udice into good will. They learned 
that business men can no longer oper- 
ate independently, smug and self-sat- 
isfied, disregarding the rights of others. 
Although strongly individualistic, they 
recognized that something was wrong 
with a rugged individualism that pro- 
duced ragged individuals. 


Here's Why Kiwanis Grew 


Critics declared that luncheon clubs 
could never survive a severe economic 
depression. Kiwanis not only survived 
but is more vigorous today than at any 
time in its history. Why? The an- 
swer will interest thinking men and 
women, whether they belong to serv- 
ice clubs or not. Twenty years ago 
the world was starving for friendship. 
In 1900 communities in Canada and 
the United States friendships were 
built and were kept in good repair 
week in and week out. There is not a 
community in the lot that is not richer 
in neighborliness because of Kiwanis. 
Every burdened business man came 
away from meetings with a lighter 
heart because of smiles, songs and 
handclasps of friends. 

Although little more than luncheon 
clubs at first, friendliness overflowed. 
They began to help crippled children, 
to create student loan funds, to build 
fresh air camps and _ playgrounds. 
But it was not until the second decade, 
that all clubs adopted five common ob- 
jectives: service to under-priviliged 
children; intelligent and aggressive 
citizenship; mutual understanding be- 
tween farmer and city man; vocational 
guidance and boys and girls work. 


iwanis Faces New 
Frontiers 


By DR. WILLIAM J. CARRINGTON 


International President 


There is not a Kiwanis club any- 
where, that has not served the under- 
privileged. At this moment Kiwanians 
from coast to coast are listening in on 
the Columbia network. If every child 
whose twisted limbs and twisted no- 
tions these Kiwanians have helped to 
straighten, could say to them through 
this microphone, ‘Thank you, Big 
Brothers,”’ it would take weeks of con- 
tinuous broadcasting day and _ night. 
This record is cited, not as a vain 
boast, but to show that luncheon clubs 
actually became service clubs.  Ki- 
wanis survived the depression and is 
stronger today than ever before, be- 
cause it struck out from the paths of 
materialism, beaten by the weary feet 
of men, faced new frontiers of friend- 
liness and blazed new trails of service. 
No man-made depression can ever de- 
stroy mutual understanding and serv- 
ice to under-privileged, for they are 
eternal. 


New Frontiers 

What will be the trend and direc- 
tion in the days to come? The fron- 
tier of friendliness still needs cultiva- 
tion. Brambles of misunderstanding 
need clearing. The land is eroded by 
bigotry and intolerance. New paths 
of business ethics need to be hacked 
out. The frontier of service is still 
sparsely settled. Where there is a 
Kiwanis club there will be a clearing 
and a friendly hut with a light in the 
window to guide boys and girls, under- 
privileged children and youth in its 
vocational quest. But that will not 
restore order. The land was paralyzed 
by a devastating drought. Farms and 
the souls of farmers were parched. 
Cities were seared with organized 
crime. Welfare streams went dry, so 
that men and women and children 
stumbled along dry beds that once 
were bounding brooks. Canada and 
the United States opened flood gates 
of public relief, but hasten the day 
when the dole is a memory! ‘“Gov- 
ernments are to be lived under and 
not on.” 

Are service clubs brave and strong 
and flexible enough to play a man’s 
part in restoring order? 

Kiwanis is twenty years old, about 
to enter manhood. Already Kiwanians 
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have been asking, “What shall it 
profit, if we serve under-privileged 
children, and through careless indif- 
ference or cowardly neglect allow 
conditions to continue which create 
under-privileged children so fast that 
we can never hope to catch up?” 
That question opened a new horizon. 

We are in the midst of world turmoil 
and governmental chaos. We are not 
likely to emerge until so-called good 
citizens throw off civic sloth and po- 
litical indifference. 

Kiwanis cannot enter partisan poli- 
tics but each club can become a fact- 
finding forum. Men will think and 
act for themselves once the facts are 
placed before them. What are some 
of the pressing problems which will be 
solved only by an aroused public 
opinion? International peace, simpli- 
fied government, unemployment, the 
maintenance of adequate educational 
facilities and the new leisure. 


Smother Belligerent Nations 


With World Ostracism 


In international affairs, Kiwanis 
shares with all mankind the yearning 
for peace, permanent peace, not a 
breathing space between wars. We 
want none of war and we credit the 
rest of the world with the same good 
intention. War is a hideous blot on 
civilization, a ghastly story of iron 
force which has grown progressively 
more cruel and more destructive from 
the first recorded conflict to the pres- 
ent time, despite our boasted civiliza- 
tion. The League of Nations ap- 
peared as a majestic symbol of peace 
but four of the seven original powers 
have resigned. Most of the great in- 
ternational agreements for the main- 
tenance of peace have been broken. 
But to say that war is inevitable is the 
doctrine of despair. 

So long as the business world was 
criss-crossed with barbed wires of mis- 
trust, and torn with shells of suspicion, 
arbitration was not possible. Service 
clubs found, that when competitors 
learned to know each other, misunder- 
standing cleared as if by magic. May 
we not hope that this principle may 
lead a war weary world into the paths 
of peace. May we not hope for an 
international tribunal dedicated to the 
pacific principle of arbitration, a tri- 
bunal with doors open to the public 
and windows open to the sunlight of 
neighborliness so that the shadows of 
racial bigotry may be pushed back, a 
tribunal where voice and vote is given, 
not alone to arteriosclerotic diplomats 
but to young men of draft age and to 
gold-star mothers, a tribunal that will 
smother with world ostracism a bellig- 
erent nation that refuses arbitration. 

Last June Kiwanis urged that the 
control of the manufacture and sale 
of instruments of war be made the ex- 
clusive prerogative of the several na- 
tional governments. At the time, this 
sounded Utopian, but that was before 
the revelations of the Nye Commission. 


We forget the cost of war. The 
cost in human life and human misery 
can never be calculated, but more than 
sixty cents of every federal tax dol- 
lar is spent on past and future wars. 
Kiwanis proposes that every man be 
required to pay his income tax with 
two checks, one representing his con- 
tribution to war and the other to the 
maintenance of civil government. 


Kiwanis Tablets of Peace 

Ten years ago Kiwanis erected a 
stately monument of imperishable 
granite and bronze to International 
Good Will on Canadian soil where a 
president of the United States, him- 
self a Kiwanian, uttered his last pub- 
lic words, “Our protection is our fra- 
ternity, our armour is our faith and the 
tie that binds more firmly year by year 
is an ever increasing acquaintance and 
comradeship.” 

Tomorrow in Detroit, the first of a 
series of Kiwanis markers will be 
placed on the main highways that 
cross the 4,000 miles of unfortified 
border between the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States of 
America. These bronze tablets will 
remind travelers that for 128 years no 
cannon has hurled its message of hate 
across that invisible border. 

Kiwanis believes that zeal for peace 
is compatible with love of one’s own 
country. We believe in old-fashioned 
patriotism. Destructivism does not be- 
long here and yet there are more 
communists in the United States and 
Canada today than there were in Rus- 
sia at the time of the overthrow of the 
Czar. Kiwanis proposes to join with 
other patriotic groups in stamping out 
the fires of radical forces, subversive 
to our institutions and to our estab- 
lished forms of government. 


Today's Community Problems 

While Kiwanis is interested in world 
affairs, the chief interest during the 
coming decade will be on the frontier 
of community service. We must secure 
simple, economic and efficient govern- 
ment. The high cost of local govern- 
ment and the low level of its efficiency 
result from our determination to main- 
tain hundreds of archaic little govern- 
mental units, each with its full quota 
of officers and employees. It took 
two years to count the 175,418 local 
governments in the United States. 
Ten times too many! Counties were 
laid out in saddle bag days so that the 
farmer furthest from the county seat 
could finish his chores and ride horse- 
back to the courthouse. Good roads 
and automobiles have shortened dis- 
tances so that counties should not be 
merged in fact or in function. Local 
government needs a general overhaul- 
ing. The chief obstacle is the army of 
occupation. But with taxes almost 
confiscatory, the time is ripe for 
economy and efficiency in government. 

Another problem of prime import- 
ance is unemployment relief, which is 
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about to be shifted from federal to 
local units of administration. What 
difference does that make? So long as 
tax payers foot the bill what matters 
it out of which pocket come relief 
funds? Kiwanis believes that the ma- 
chine age has already reached such a 
high degree of development that even 
though industry return to the peak 
level of 1929 there will still be 4,000,- 
000 unemployed. Kiwanis believes that 
many idle men and women and chil- 
dren would welcome the chance to 
leave the squalor of crowded tene- 
ments for the fresh air and sunshine 
of little farms. Of course they are 
not farmers. Of course they would 
need help, but the overhead spent on 
welfare relief would finance a_ back- 
to-the-farm movement and bring to 
millions, health, happiness, independ- 
ence and self-respect. 


Great Human Problems 


Another pressing problem is the 
maintenance of adequate educational 
facilities, particularly those which 
make for character development, Par- 
simony is false economy. Kiwanis is 
interested in seeing that all children 
get their fair share of every tax dol- 
lar, because they have no voice, no 
bloc, no vote, and yet the children of 
this generation face the frontiers of 
a hostile social and economic wilder- 
ness where lurk more stealthy danger 
and savage crime than ever tested the 
fortitude of the early pioneers. 

Another pressing problem is the new 
leisure. Enforced idleness has been 
the lot of fifteen million men during 
the past few years. Kiwanians, as 
executives and employers, are speeding 
production and lengthening payrolls as 
fast as the law of supply and demand 
permits, but invention will not be 
stopped; it will continue to bring 
added problems of unemployment. 
Leisure has increased out of all pro- 
portion to training for its wise use. 
Kiwanis clubs everywhere are prepar- 
ing to lead their communities in the 
quest of recreation and re-creation by 
leisure-time activities. May we not 
hope that increased leisure will prove 
to be a blessing in disguise if used for 
the promotion of culture and refine- 
ment, that all mankind may rejoice 
in the new world of friendly service 
and that all of us may work together, 
clearing new frontiers in a new world 
of song and light and laughter, from 
which forever are banished the 
brambles of bigotry, the shadows of 
under-privilege, the blight of ignor- 
ance, the sobs of gold-star mothers and 
the rust of idleness. Even though 
we may not arrive at our destination, 
the direction is glorious. 

While the old physical frontiers of 
DeSoto and Daniel Boone have van- 
ished we challenge your attention to 
great human problems that loom up 
on the new social frontier. Kiwanis 
hails its new decade and dedicates it- 
self to the conquest of this Frontier. 





N America society is in a dangerous 
mood toward itself. It is so jealous 
of the rights of the criminal that 

it has imperiled the rights of the good 

citizens to their own safety. An un- 
prejudiced person, reading our criminal 
statutes, would actually wonder if they 
were not enacted for the sole purpose 
of protecting the criminal. A no less 
authority than our former Chief Jus- 
tice William Howard Taft said: “The 
administration of the criminal laws in 
the United States is a disgrace to 
civilization. The prevalence of crime 
is due largely to the failure of the law, 
and its administrators, to bring crim- 
inals to justice. The trial of a crim- 
inal is like a game of chance with all 
the chances in favor of the criminal.” 

Records show that if a man commits 
murder in the United States, the 
chances are three to one that he will 
never be arrested; twelve to one that 
he will never be convicted; and one 
hundred to one that he will not be put 
to death for his crime. In England, 
however, a murderer knows that the 
chances are ten to one that he will be 
hanged for his crime. It is no wonder 
that we have more slayers running at 
than we have 


large in our country 
policemen engaged in enforcing the 
law, 


I attribute much of these conditions 
to the breaking down of the old- 
fashioned home life. 

Another cause of our trouble arises 





from the large undigested foreign ele- 
ment which has been injected into our 
population. A federal officer, who 
have an active commitaee on law re- 
reported that in four thousand in- 
stances the offenders were from this 
lower class of immigrants, and many 
of them were actually aliens. 

It is absolutely essential that we 
arouse in the United States an over- 
whelming public sentiment in favor of 
strict law enforcement. Laws are not 
self enforcing. It is not the law 
against crime that suppresses it, but 
rather the enforcement of that law. 

Let every commercial club, and every 
other civic and improvement club, 
have an active committee on law re- 
form and law enforcement. It should 
be the duty of that committee to en- 
courage and assist in the enforcement 
of the law, and to hold to strict ac- 
count the officers who are charged with 
that duty. The Constitution Day ob- 
servance by Kiwanis clubs is a splen- 
did effort along that line. Newspapers 
and magazines can easily produce a 
sentiment for law reform. When the 
people of this country demand in thun- 
derous tones that this epidemic of 


crime and lawlessness shall cease, the 
battle for law and order will be more 
than half won. 

The next thing to do is to overhaul 
our archaic criminal laws, and revise 
them to meet modern times and condi- 
tions, so that in a criminal] trial the 
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people will at least have an even break 
with the criminal. 

Criminal laws cannot be fully and 
successfully enforced unless the courts 
and officers have the aid, support and 
encouragement of the best people in 
the community. To get the best re- 
sults trial juries must be composed of 
first class citizens who are in sym- 
pathy with law enforcement. At pres- 
ent it is difficult to get this class of 
jury service for various reasons. In 
the first place all officers of the law, 
attorneys, ministers, teachers, physi- 
cians, firemen, millers, guardsmen, 
pharmacists men over 70 years old, and 
I think a few other classes, are exempt 
from jury duty by the laws of the 
state. As these exampt classes include 
a large number of our best people, it 
is evident that the state is more or less 
crippled by being deprived of their 
services on jury. I think it may be 
safely assumed that the accused, unless 
he is innocent, does not want to be 
tried by our best men. The state would 
be greatly helped in law enforcement 
if the Legislature would either repeal 
these exemption laws or cut the num- 
ber of exempt classes to the minimum. 

Business men are unwilling to leave 
their business to serve on a jury, and 
will trump up every possible excuse to 
avoid such service. They do not seem 
to realize that a jury summons is, in 
reality, a call to the colors. Those who 
want law and order to prevail must be 
willing to make some sacrifice to bring 
about that condition. 

Concerning the jury system which 
operates in the Circuit Court where 
most of our trials are held, in civil 
cases the concurrence of nine out of 
a jury of twelve persons may find the 
verdict. In the formation of such a 
jury each side is allowed three peremp- 

(Turn to page 142) 
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why your wife married you? 
It may make you uncomfort- 
able, but wondering about it was good 
Incidentally, I wonder why most of the things 


D* you ever stop to wonder just 





for me. 
which are good for us do make us uncomfortable. 


If there is an idea in this, it is not my idea, but Peggy’s. 


Peggy is a friend of mine because her father is. She is 
nineteen, red-headed, green-eyed, and has as many freckles 
across her nose as our new cocker spaniel pup. She does 
jack knife dives off the twenty-foot board at the pool, 
smacks a golf ball down the fairway like a bored profes- 
sional, drives her father’s car at sixty and then laughs the 
traffic cop out of giving her a summons, and is followed 
around by a string of college boys like a freight engine 
trailed by a bunch of empties. 

I like to listen to Peggy. She reads so many books on 
psychology and the like and knows so much about behavior- 
ism and such things that she is a liberal education for a 
gentleman of the old school. 

Peggy confided in me that she wanted to be married and 
have quins like the lady up in Canada. I asked her whom 
she was going to marry, and if she was in love, and then 
she told me all the rest without any further leading. 

Love used to be blind, she explained, but nowadays it has 
gone to the optometrist and been fitted with spectacles. But 
men are too busy making money and improving their golf 
game to bother wearing those spectacles, so love is still an 
accident in their lives. With women, it’s different. 

Women are actresses from the time they are little girls 
and put on mother’s long dresses and play “House.” So, if 
they want to marry a man, they simply pretend to be the 
type of woman they:think the man admires most. 

Men are of two kinds, says Peggy. One kind wants a 
wife for exhibition purposes only, and the other wants a 
wife as a companion. If the man you want to marry owns 
the biggest, fastest car in town, if he owns the champion 
bull dog in the county, if he has one of those watches which 
chimes the hours and the minutes when you press a little 
doojigger on the side, then he is one of the kind who wants 
a wife to put on exhibition. 

If she wants to marry that type of man, she might as 
well become a platinum blonde, wear daring clothes, paint 
her finger and toe nails and pretend not to have a brain in 
her head. She has to be an animated 
show case in which he shows off his 
prosperity. 

This is the man who wants a wife as 
nearly his opposite as he can find one. 
But Peggy opines that a man will love 
a woman a lot longer it he respects her 
than if she merely amuses him. 

The other type of man wants a wife 
he can live, laugh and love with, a wife 
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My Personal Page 


By ROE FULKERSON 


The only time she has to be a play actress is when she 
must pretend that he is the absolute berries, and not the 
raspberries, either. Down town where he wrestles for dol- 
lars, there are plenty of people who try to discourage him 
and break down his superiority complex, so at home he has 
to have some one who will compliment, praise and admire 
him and get him in condition to go back the next day and 
win the next round. 

Even with this type of man, a woman must use the great- 
est care not to let him find out that she is superior to him 
in either intellect or education. Peggy says that women 
must be a lot brighter than men, or they wouldn’t have men 
working their fingers to the bone to keep them in luxury, 
hire servants to do their work, buy them pretty homes and 
handsome cars. But not every woman understands that if 
her particular man is to continue to do these things, she 
must not let him know that she is anything but the sweet 
little wifie at home who worships her great big strong man. 

Peggy says that only a very superior type of man can 
stand equality with the woman to whom he is married. 
The ordinary man likes his wife to be intelligent enough 
to listen and to understand when he explains things to her. 

The only illusion most men have left is that they are su- 
perior to all women. The result of this belief is that they 
get a lot more pity from women than they do love. 

All refinement, education, culture and civilized niceties 
are due to women. Peggy called my attention to the fact 
that when men go on a fishing or hunting trip, they wear 
dirty old clothes, go without shaving and eat with their 
fingers. She opined that there wouldn’t be a tail coat or a 
dinner jacket left in the world if there were no women jn it. 

But there is an unwritten law among women that they 
do not allow men to know about these things. They are all 
actresses. 

Peggy says the hardest thing a woman has to learn is 
not to laugh at men. They are so funny and so stupid 
and take themselves so seriously that you have to humor 
the grown up ones just as you have to humor a small 
boy when he is talking big and bragging about himself. 

Peggy kissed me on top of the bald head and left a 
lot of lipstick there when a boy in a long, wicked looking 
roadster called for her. But she left a lot of queer, embar- 
rassing thoughts just under the polished dome she had so 
thoroughly decorated. 

I recalled a passage in the Scriptures about wisdom 
coming out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings, and I began to wonder just 
how often my wife slips out of the room 
to laugh at me. I wondered just how 
much of my bragging I get away with. 
I wondered just how much she holds 
out on me, and how often she play 
acts. 

Then I back tracked like a confused 
hound on a cold trail and began to won- 








who will share his sorrows as well as 
his joys. He wants to tell her his hopes, 
his aspirations and his plans. With this 
type of man, a woman need not be such 
an actress. All she has to do is be 
careful that she remains his helper and 
booster. She must be a cheer leader, 
not a wet blanket thrower. ph, 


spaniel, Pat. 


In January Roe wrote that heart-rending 
story about the passing on of his cocker 
His grief was so great, that 
even though he went just to look at a litter 
of spaniel pups advertised in the paper, he 
was fully determined never to own another 
dog. Hundreds of Kiwanians wrote to him 
asking if he did get one anyway. The answer 
stands here, graciously posing for the cam- 
Meet Talisman! 


der why she had married me in the first 
place. When I go to a ladies’ night 
and see the marvelous women who mar- 
ried other Kiwanians, I can’t under- 
stand it. Still I can understand why my 
wife married me. She couldn’t be play 
acting when she tells me what a wonder- 
ful man I am! She wouldn’t do that! 











dustry, a home, or proper financing 
of a Kiwanis club or Kiwanis In- 
all are essential if they 
are to be a success. 

No one needs to be reminded of the 


Pisses, financing of business, in- 


ternational- 


financial slide of 1929-1931, when 
everyone saw the property value of 
whatever they owned reduced one-half 
or more,—in many cases wiped out al- 
together. 

I shall not in any way attempt to 
discuss any of the many reasons ad- 
vanced as to why that crash came, or 
how it might have been averted. But 
I will call your attention to the fact 
that by 1931 it was almost the unan- 
imous opinion of the people of the 
United States that the first step neces- 
sary to build back to what we call a 
normal financial condition in the 
United States, to bring back pros- 
perity, was that agriculture as a whole 
must have proper financing and that 
it must first be put on a sound basis. 
When I say a sound basis I do not 
necessarily mean a highly prosperous 
basis for I do not believe agriculture 
can prosper unless we all prosper, any 
more than I believe the remainder of 
the country can long prosper and agri- 
culture be well “below par.” 

By a sound basis I mean a position 
that has a basic, substantial founda- 
tion of production and distribution, 
conservatively, economically, but with 
all intelligently financed. 


Old Banking System not Suitable 


All of us of experience realize most 
phases of agricultural financing are not 
for the ordinary commercial bank. 
Conditions governing the operating 
program of these banks demand that a 
high percentage of deposits be held al- 
most constantly liquid, and short term 
paper, with ability to liquidate collat- 
eral behind the loan on very short 
notice, is necessary if the banks are 
to remain open during times of stress. 

It is true that the country commer- 
cial banking structure of the nation 
financed agriculture for years, but only 
with success in normal or prosperous 
times. With the advent of a depres- 


The 


sion, depositors called on these banks 
for their funds and the banks in turn 
were forced to call upon agriculture 
for their loans, a large portion of 
which while made usually on a demand 
basis, actually were niade to the grower 
with a rather definite understanding 
that they were to be continuously re- 
newable and designed to assist the 
farmer through the long pull. 


Advent of Federal Land Bank 

Some 30 years ago Congress had 
established the Federal Land Bank 
system, setting up 12 Federal Land 
Bank units at various points through- 
out the United States. Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idahe and Montana form one 
unit, and the bank was centrally lo- 
cated for this territory in Spokane. A 
group of farmers in any section or- 
ganized themselves into a “borrowing 
unit.” It was codperative in opera- 
tion, borrowers formed the Board of 
Directors. The whole unit was respon- 
sible for the total loan made the unit, 
in case any individual borrower de- 
faulted in his payments. Loans were 
paid off on the amortization plan in 
34 years. Annual payments of 5% of 
the principal loan paid off all interest 
charges and retired the principal. 

This program took care of the farm 
financing and loans were obtained by 
the farm owner. No provision, how- 
ever, was made at all for production 
—either crop or livestock, nor for any 
proper processing or marketing pro- 
gram of the production. 


Intermediate Credit Bank 


Some 12 years ago the second step 
was taken, the formation and setting 
up of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank in each of the 12 Federal Land 
Bank districts. These Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks operated through 
discounting livestock paper presented 
to them by commercial livestock loan 
corporations and commercial banks. It 
was a most important step in produc- 
tion financing. It first introduced the 
budget system for livestock operations, 
and during the past 10 years has been 
a major factor in keeping alive the 
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ministration 


By EDGAR L. LUDWICK 


Member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Portland, Oregon 


livestock industry of the West. Live- 
stock men indirectly borrowed millions 
of dollars from the Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Banks—most of which 
has been repaid. 


Production and Marketing 
Still Not Provided For 


But still there were the two impor- 
tant phases of agriculture not taken 
eare of, general crop production and 
marketing. For these there was no 
proper system of financing, only the 
ordinary channels of commercial banks 
with a constant dread of forced 
liquidation the moment any cloud ap- 
peared on the financial horizon. 
Forced liquidation generally meant 
losses for everyone concerned. 

With the coming of the present ad- 
ministration two years ago came the 
development of a rounded-out finan- 
cing program for agriculture, the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

In addition to the two old-estab- 
lished banks I have mentioned, the 
Federal Land Bank and the Interme- 
diate Credit Bank, two new banks 
were set up, the Production Credit 
Bank and the Bank for Codéperatives, 
and all were brought under one head, 
so that their operation was coérdinated 
—each supplementing the others. 


How Does It Operate 


The chart shows the structure. I 
have already mentioned briefly the op- 
erating program of the Federal Land 
Bank so far as the farmer is concerned. 
From where does he get his money? 
When he obtains a $10,000 loan today 
he does not get cash. Payment to him 
is made in Federal Farm Mortgage 
Bonds. These bonds are issued on 
the basis of the total collateral, the 
total land and improvements the bank 
has made loans on, and the loan is 
based on not over 50% of the con- 
servative value of the land and 20% 
of the value of the improvements, The 
mortgage bonds are guaranteed as to 
principal and interest, and issued in 
units of $100, $500, $1,000 on up to 
$10,000, carry interest of 3%%, run 
for 30 years, but can be called any 
time after 10 years. They are as 
salable on the money market as U. S. 

(Turn to page 138) 
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Visit the Rio Grande Valley 


North American Continent to illus- 

trate this little suggestion about vis- 
iting the valley of the Rio Grande. 

Take a map, at least a map show- 
ing the “Kiwanis Continent” (United 
States and Canada) and look down as 
far south as you can see, pretty nearly 
straight south from Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, and west of that arm of South- 
eastern United States which is Florida. 
There, almost on the Gulf of Mexico 
and right on the Rio Grande you will 
find Brownsville, Texas, named after 
Fort Brown, and representing the 
southeastern tip of this valley. 


The valley extends about 100 miles 
from Port Isabel on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, along the Rio Grande, the famous 
international river, to the city of Rio 
Grande on the West. The valley lies 
about 400 miles south of the southern- 
most limits of California and occupies 
the approximate territory between 
Palm Beach and Miami. 

The valley, as you should know, was 
made fertile by the overflowing dur- 
ing the ages of the Rio Grande, the 
deposit of silt making wonderful land 
for citrus, vegetables, grain and cot- 
ton. The Rio Grande doesn’t overflow 
now, but the water is used for irriga- 
tion, being pumped to the scientifically 
arranged ditches and canals and re- 
leased as needed to the citrus and vege- 
table lands. Cotton and some grain 
crops are raised without irrigation. 
“The Magic Valley,” they call this area. 

In this Rio Grande Valley there are 
splendid, thriving cities, and in these 
cities are Kiwanis clubs of which 
everyone is mighty proud and the good 
Kiwanians in these cities want you to 
come down and see them when you 
come to the Convention at San An- 
tonio. Whether you come before or 
after the convention dates of May 19 
to 23, these folks are going to be 
mighty glad to see you and you will 
be mighty glad you made the trip. In- 
cidentally it is a fact that thousands 
of persons in Canada and the United 
States have invested in groves or shares 
of groves or farms in the valley, and 
if you who read this do not own a 
pink grapefruit tree or a few acres 
of spinach, make the trip anyhow. 

It doesn’t make a lot of difference 
just how you come into the valley. 
There is splendid train service by two 
great railroads, and there are hard 
highways in all directions. 

If you drive in from the east don’t 
fail to stop and look over Corpus 


|" just about takes a map of the 


Christi and Sinton, a couple of mighty 
fine clubs in some interesting country. 
If you are coming down from San An- 
tonio, you will come through Alice, a 
fine little club in an old little city. 
Alice is a unique town. Stop and 
look it over. 

There isn’t any set way to make the 
valley tour, but you don’t want to miss 
any part of it. Probably you’ll make 
the first stop at Raymondville; it’s the 
most northerly city of the valley. Look 
for Roger Robinson’s shingle right on 
the main corner. He’s the Lieutenant 
Governor for the division in which the 
valley is located. Raymondville, ac- 
cording to the Chamber of Commerce, 
is the Home of the Bermuda Onion. It’s 
the home of a lot of fine folks, too. 

Then you slip down a splendid high- 
way to Harlingen, a_ real little 
metropolis, skyscrapers, fine hotels and 
just a great little city. The Harlingen 
club is the first in the valley. From 
Harlingen you can turn either right or 
left on your valley tour, but if you go 
southeast for a few miles you come to 
the charming city of San Benito. A 
pretty city and one where the folks 
seem to know just how to make their 
architecture fit in with the climate and 
the natural scenery. From San Benito 
it isn’t very far to Brownsville, on the 











The Kiwanis Club of Weslaco, Texas, s, on- 
sors the most unusual annual style show in 
the country. The entire costumes are strictly 
limited to native citrus fruits and vegetables. 
Miss Jeanette Bell, representing the club, 
wears a dress made of carrots, peas, beets, 
endives, parsley, greens, peppers, onions. 
kumquats, citrus fruits and leaves, etc. 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


Rio Grande and across the river from 
the Mexican city of Matamoras. You 
may or may not remember that there 
was a lot of fierce fighting in Mata- 
moras, and the heaviest lists of dead 
during the greatest of the Mexican 
revolutions were the result of the bat- 
tles in Matamoras. Incidentally you 
can be within sight and hearing of the 
ultra-modern and the almost medieval. 
The roar of the tractor on the Ameri- 
ean side contrasts with the peon’s 
shouts to the ox team on the Mexican 
side, 

From Brownsville one doubles back 
through San Benito and Harlingen and 
next finds himself in the great citrus 
shipping city of Mercedes. There’s a 
big lot of water around Mercedes and 
a lot of busy people shipping things 
to the folks up North who need what 
grows around here. From Mercedes 
west the next Kiwanis town is Wes- 
laco, and again you encounter an up- 
and-coming community with a Kiwanis 
club as lively as the proverbial cricket. 
Not very far from here to Pharr where 
among the very first things you will 
notice will be the Kiwanis Building, 
owned by the Pharr Kiwanis club. They 
figure that Pharr and Yarmouth, Nova 
Seotia, are the only clubs with such 
property. It’s a long way from either 
one to the other. From Pharr you can 
head due north and you find yourself 
shortly in Edinburg, busy citrus pack- 
ing and shipping city, also, of course, 
the home of a great Kiwanis club. 
While at Pharr you can also slip over 
to McAllen and Mission where your 
welcome will be hearty but extended by 
Chambers of Commerce instead of Ki- 
wanis clubs. 


Pharr is a place where you sort of 
figure out distances, and in order that 
you might realize that the valley is 
quite a few steps away from the far 
North, it should be noted that by way 
of Alice and Three Rivers to San An- 
tonio it is 256 miles, and to Corpus 
Christi it is 150 miles. From Pharr 
to Falfurrias it is 74 miles and after 
you pass Edinburg eight miles up the 
road you just about don’t see anything 
but scenery. It’s quite a little trip 
down to the valley, but it’s worth it. 

But more important than all the 
fruit and vegetables and grain and 
cotton are the folks in the valley. The 
Kiwanis clubs of the valley have done 
great work and are planning even 
greater things. 

There’s a real welcome awaiting you 
down in the Valley of the Rio Grande. 
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ERTAINLY everyone attending 
¢ the 19th annual convention of 
Kiwanis International in San An- 
tonio next May will want to visit Ran- 
dolph Field, known throughout the 
world as “The West Point of the Air.” 


Possibly by the time this issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine is in circula- 
tion, an important motion picture, 
“West Point of the Air,’’ will have 


been seen by thousands of Kiwanians. 
All flying scenes in this picture were 
made at Randolph Field and the par- 
ticipants were Army aviators. 

Randolph Field was named in honor 
of Capt. William M. Randolph, a na- 
tive Texan, who was killed when his 
plane, a 4-T pursuit type, slipped 
from a bank at an altitude of about 
300 feet as he was taking off from the 
flying field at Gorman, Texas. At 
the time of his death he was adjutant 
of the Air Corps Advanced Flying 
School at Kelly Field. 

Randoph Field is the newest, larg- 
est, and most modern air field in the 
world and is occupied by the Army 
Air Corps Primary Flying School. 
Those responsible for the construction 
of Randolph Field were enabled to 
use the type of architecture which 
fitted the surroundings and _ which 
made everything seem as though it 
was in a proper setting. The 350 build- 
ings are surrounded by the great tow- 
er of the Administration Building, 
which with its dome of colored tile, 
and revolving beacon light, stands out 
to the surrounding country a sentinel 
by day and a guiding beacon by night. 
All buildings are of the Spanish mis- 
sion type. Beauty, comfort, and utili- 
ty have been combined in the struc- 
tures, and they have been built indiv- 
idually, not with the usual monotonous 
similarity that goes with the construc- 
tion of institutions. 

1900 Acres 

The flying field extends out on all 
four sides of the Post. The landing 
area of 1900 acres has been complete- 
ly sodded with Bermuda grass, kept 
in perfect condition by mowing ma- 
chines, and the field is bounded on 
the outer edges by a series of bound- 
ary lights, and with its floodlights, or- 
namental street lighting, and other 
modern lighting equipment, it is pos- 
sible to make the night like day. 

The building area can be compared 
to a huge wheel, the rim formed by 
a wide tree-lined boulevard which en- 
closes the quarters for officers. The 


officers’ mess, with its wide terraces, 
beautiful swimming pool and bath 
house, acts as a hub for the wide park- 
ways and radial streets which form 
the spokes of the wheel. The outlying 
areas created by the enlisted men and 
cadet barracks, non-commissioned of- 
ficers’ quarters, gymnasium and other 


departmental buildings are enclosed 
by the hangars. 
Lieutenant Bone, Air Corps, an 


Army landscape expert, wrote recent- 
ly regarding Randolph Field the fol- 
lowing description: ‘“‘The approach to 
the building area is from the highway 
on the North. The gate house group, 
composed of a small stucco building 
of Spanish type, has been placed back 
from the highway between two groups 
of stately cedars and pines. In front 
of each of these groups, worked out 
in plants and flowers are two designs 
representing the wings and propeller 
of the Air Corps insignia. This little 
group which marks the entrance is at 
the North End of the parkway be- 
tween the two parallel drives leading 
2,500 feet across the North flying 
field to the entrance circle, where 
stands, facing North, the imposing Ad- 
ministration building. Here the low 
clipped hedges and flowering plants tie 
in the Air Corps insignia and Ran- 
dolph Field marker, and lend to the 
formality which should characterize 
the setting. 

“The Air Corps insignia, a white star 
on a blue background with red center, 
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— The “West Point’ of the Air 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


worked out in a forty-foot circle, acts 
as the central feature; the field mark- 
er directly behind, indicating with 
concrete letters of regulation size, the 
name of the field. 

“The setting aside of a 20 acre tract, 
near the Eastern boundary of the 
field, was one of the first and most 
important steps taken in the land- 
scape development of Randolph Field. 
Used at first as a collecting area for 
plants found on the field, it has grown 
into an up-to-date nursery establish- 
ment, where thousands of plants, suit- 
able to this locality, are propagated 
for landscape purposes. Here also in 
the well heated greenhouses are 
grown, for the housewife, potted 
plants, flowering plants for the small 
individual gardens, and even cut flow- 
ers for special occasions. 

“Ornamental plants of all varieties, 
including many very exotic plants 
from this and other countries, are 
used advantageously with the native 
plant material. Special attention has 
been given the collecting, propagating 
and growing of local stock. Many 
thousands of these plants have been 
used in the plantings where they are 
given the important consideration 
which they deserve. The numerous va- 
rieties of cacti and desert plants which 
make up one of the finest collections in 
this locality, were collected in New 


Mexico, Arizona, and West Texas by 
the writer and transported here.” 
No athletic club or university offers 














You have to get up a mile to really see the bigness of 1900 acres of landing field and 350 buildings. 
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better or more widespread recreation- 
al advantages than are placed at 
the disposal of the residents of 
Randolph Field, the “West Point of 
the Air.” 

The athletic and recreational areas 
are so placed as to best serve the en- 
tire personnel, The main athletic field 
is on the East side, directly in front 
of the large gymnasium which pro- 
vides indoor and winter sports. The 
open-air theater, which has been built 
around the enlisted men’s swimming 
pool between the two barracks on the 
East side and having a seating capac- 
ity for 1,500, furnishes out-of-doors 


entertainment. 

Following the wide circular boule- 
vard, lined with stately Live and Pin 
Oaks which makes a loop of the build- 
ing area observe the desert gardens 
with their rare varieties of cacti, 
yuccas and sotals, the rock gardens 
with their sparkling cascades and lily 
pools, parks both formal and natural- 
istic where native plants of all types 
are given an opportunity to thrive in 
their natural way; the amphitheater, 
blue pools, and palm esplanades with 
their Andalucian-type buildings in 
tropical setting, make it the show 
place of the country. 


The Missions of San Antonio 


VISIT to San Antonio could not 
A possibly be complete without a 

trip to the famous Missions. The 
Missions are easily accessible and even 
the comparative stranger in town can 
find them from the simple directions 
available from information booths and 
bureaus. 

One likes to think first of all of the 
Alamo and a paragraph of incidental 
history is needed as an introduction. 
Near the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it is recorded that following the 
founding by formal Spanish expedi- 
tions of a village and mission in the 
eastern part of what is now known as 
Texas, French and Spanish expedi- 
tions contended for control of the 
territory following the landing of 
Chevalier de la Salle on the shore of 
Matagorda Bay in an attempt to find 
the mouth of the Mississippi River. 
French traders developed what is now 
known as the San Antonio road lead- 
ing from Nacogdoches west through 
San Antonio, while Spain established 
presidios and missions with San An- 
tonio as the center. The first sub- 
stantial settlement under Spanish aus- 
pices was made at the head of the San 
Antonio River about 1715. So much 
for advance information. 

The year 1718 was marked by the 
official establishment of the Alamo, 
known then as the Mission San An- 
tonio de Valero. The Alamo thus was 
erected first as a church and fortress 
by the Franciscan padres, the walled 
Alamo serving as a house of worship, 
school for Indian converts and haven 
for early settlers beset by savages. 
When Texas declared her indepen- 
dence from Mexico, the Alamo again 
became a fort. The world knows the 
rest of the Alamo’s history. The Ala- 
mo is right in the heart of the busi- 
ness district. 

Strung along the South Loop, a 
paved road fourteen miles long, are 
the Missions, rather prettily described 
as “five grey pearls strung on a white 
highway.” To reach the South Loop 
by automobile from downtown, one 
goes south on South St. Marys Street 
and Roosevelt Avenue to Mitchell 


Street andturns right on Mitchell. 

The Alamo was the first Mission 
constructed and this was followed by 
the construction of the Mission San 
Jose de Aguayo, more commonly known 
just as the Mission San Jose. This 
“Queen of Missions” is especially fa- 
mous for its Rose window, acclaimed 
as one of the finest examples of stone 
carving in America. In the Mission 
San Jose are contained the original 
carved statues and paintings sent to 
America by the king and carried 
through the wilderness by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, who now occupy it. 

During 1730 three other missions 
were established, San Francisco de 
Espada, San Juan de Capistrano and 
Conception de Acuna. The Mission 
Conception was originally founded in 
East Texas but was removed to San 
Antonio. 


San Juan is little more than a 
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crumbling facade of the old building 
except for its recently restored chapel. 
San Francisco, off the loop a mile, 
though one of the very oldest mis- 
sions in all Texas, is still in use with 
a little mission school conducted by 
nuns who live in the restored barracks 
which form a part of the old walled 
enclosure. A tablet adjacent to Mis- 
sion Conception marks the site of a 
battle between Mexicans and Texans 
several months preceding the fall of 
the Alamo. 

Although not officially listed as one 
of the string of missions, one must by 
no means overlook San Fernando 
Cathedral. Again one must inject 
some history. The first substantial 
civic settlement dates from 1731. The 
fifteen Spanish families from the Can- 
ary Islands sent out early in that year 
by the King of Spain were the found- 
ers of the city now known as San An- 
tonio. The settlement was officially 
named San Fernando de Bexar and 
located around the site of the present 
Main Plaza. Later in this year of 1731 
the corner stone of the San Fernando 
parish church was laid. Named, of 
course, from Ferdinand of Spain the 
church became a royal chapel in 1744, 
and the royal grant of money permit- 
ted the enlarging of this splendid 
structure. According to tradition, its 
altar shelters the ashes of the Alamo 
defenders. The iron cross atop the 
dome of San Fernando is still, after 
two centuries, the geographical center 
of San Antonio. 

And facing San Fernando Cathedral 
from the West Side of Military Plaza 
is the old Spanish Governor’s Palace 
recently restored and a fascinating 
reminder of the days of the viceroys. 




















Mission Conception de Acuna. 
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International C 


MUSIC 


By THOMAS L. HUSSELTON 


Chairman of Committee 


Junior Glee Clubs 


N the January Magazine, your Com- 
mittee called attention to the Junior 
Glee Clubs, and now again urges the 
whole-hearted coédperation of Kiwanis 
clubs in this movement. A _ bulletin 
referring to this subject was sent to 
all club presidents on February 11. 


Song Contest 


Song writers! Start at once to com- 
pose a Kiwanis song. We want a song 
in which both words and music fitting- 
ly express Kiwanis. It is to be writ- 
ten for tenor, lead and bass, with pi- 
ano accompaniment. 

All manuscripts must be in the 
hands of the chairman by April 15. 
They must unsigned, but will be 
marked with an identifying symbol. 
Attached to the manuscript must be 
a sealed envelope, containing within 
the name, address and club of the com- 
poser; this envelope to be marked with 
the same symbol as the manuscript. 
The winning song will be presented to 
the International Convention at San 
Antonio by the Glendale, California, 
Singers. Forward your manuscript 
to Thomas L. Husselton, 2306 Pacific 
Avenue, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
All manuscripts will be returned. 


be 


SIMPLIFYING THE MAKING 
OUT OF AN ACHIEVEMENT 
REPORT 


H. 


Special Committee 


By 


Chairman, 


ALFRED SYVERSON 


on 


Achievement Contest 


Nox that the time limit is past for 
the submission of Achievement 
Reports for the year 1934, your Spe- 
cial Committee on Achievement Con- 
test wishes to call every club’s atten- 
tion to the changes that have been 
made to facilitate getting out future 
Achievement Reports: 

1. Official Monthly Report Blanks 
have been changed to make the 
recording of club activities easier 
and to place them in the same 
order as they appear in the 
Achievement Contest Rules. 

The Official Contest Rules have 
been simplified and re-arranged 


to 


to correspond exactly with the 
headings as they appear on the 
Monthly Report Blanks. 

8. This year, for the first time, each 
club will receive in December an 


Annual Achievement Report 
Blank with headings arranged in 
the same order as in the Official 
Monthly Report Blank and in the 
Official Contest Rules. It will be a 
comparatively simple task to trans- 
fer the necessary data from the 
Official Monthly Report Blank di- 
rectly to the Annual Achievement 
Report Blank. 

Your Special Committee on Achieve- 
ment Contest feels that the procedure 
in making out an Achievement Report 
has now been so simplified that there 


should be little if any excuse for a 
Kiwanis club’s not submitting an 


Achievement Report covering its 1935 
activities. 

The Special Committee on Achieve- 
ment Contest wishes to emphasize to 
all 1935 officers that your club will re- 
ceive an Annual Achievement Report 
Blank during December of this year, 
and it will be your duty to see that 
an Achievement Report is made out 
to cover the activities of the club dur- 
ing your term of office. 


BOYS' AND GIRLS' WORK 


By WILLIAM A. LEWIS 
Chairman of Committee 


OUTH Week, April 27 to May 4, 

presents a challenge to Kiwanians. 
Through various committees, Kiwanis 
takes pride in her endeavors for all 
classes of boys and girls. During 
Youth Week let every club in the 
United States and Canada seize the 
opportunity to make known to its 
members generally, and to the com- 
munity, the sum total of its Boys’ and 
Girls’ Work in and for the locality. In 
addition, it may announce plans for 
continued or increased work in the 
future May we make suggestions: 

1. If there is a National Youth Or- 
ganization in your vicinity, give 
it your support. 

2. If there is no organization repre- 
senting National Youth Week in 
your community, let the Kiwanis 
club give leadership. 

3. In any case, feature your meet- 
ing during the week of April 27 to 
May 4 by having boys and girls 
present, preferably those you have 
assisted in some manner. 

4. Seize the opportunity to summar- 
ize the activities of all your com- 
mittees dealing with the younger 
generation, and present this sum- 
mary for the information of your 
members and the public. 

Further information regarding the 
program of Youth Week may be had 
from Walter M. Head, Chairman, Na- 
tional Youth Week Committee, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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ommittee Suggestions 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By Victor H. HOUSHOLDER 
Chairman of Committee 


EVER before _ has intelligent 

guidance in the selection of one’s 
life work, both among our youth as 
well as among the unemployed adults, 
been more needed than today. 

Kiwanis, through the work of out- 
standing committees in this field in 
the past, has stood in the forefront 
of this important activity. Through 
the ability and effort of these com- 
mittees an adequate amount of liter- 
ature has been produced and is avail- 
able on the subject. A proper and 
effective use of this splendid material 
has been decided upon as the objective 
of your Committee this year. 

Your Committee is sending to every 
club a Questionnaire Report Blank. 
The receipt of this blank at this time 
is to serve not only as a memory jog- 
ger, but as a very simple but effective 
means of reporting the success of the 
vocational guidance activities of your 
club at the end of the year. This 
report of accomplishments we trust 
will be a revelation of the fine func- 
tioning of your club along this line 
and will serve also as a spur to even 
increased activity in the future. If 
your club does not have the Kiwanis 
literature available on this subject, 
please write to Headquarters for it. 


INTERNATIONAL MEMBER- 
SHIP MOBILIZATION 
PROGRAM 


By VERNON P. SPENCER 


Chairman, Committee on Classification 
and Membership 


OUR International Committee on 
January 28 sent a bulletin to all 
club presidents stating that the Com- 
mittee has “assumed the responsibility 
of mobilizing the creative and active 
men of your community into the army 
of builders known as Kiwanis.” This 
“mobilization” will begin on March 1 
under the leadership of the respective 
district committees and will continue 
until April 6. The success of the pro- 
gram will be celebrated during the 
course of “Kiwanis Progress Week’”’ 
which has been set for April 7 to 13. 
Full particulars concerning the 
working details of this program are 
included in the bulletin. Your Com- 
mittee asks the whole-hearted codp- 
eration of every club to make this ef- 
fort a great success. 
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Che International 


INTER-CLUB 


EMBERSHIP in Kiwanis is fundamentally in one’s 
M own club. But clubs are expected to plan certain 

joint meetings with other clubs, and Kiwanians 
are encouraged to attend the meetings of other clubs to 
enlarge fellowship, to exchange methods in club function- 
ing and activities, and to cultivate the larger unity and 
spirit of Kiwanis. 

Inter-club relations may be promoted in three major 
ways: first, by inter-club meetings between two or more 
clubs; second, by visits to the meetings of other clubs by 
individual members or by groups of Kiwanians; and third, 
by divisional conferences, district and International con- 
ventions. 

In order to promote inter-club relations, credit for 
attendance at their own club’s meeting is allowed all mem- 
bers who attend an inter-club meeting. To this end, the 
secretaries should always give particular attention to secur- 
ing the record of attendance at all inter-club meetings, 
whether or not the ladies are present, and the secretary 
of each club sharing in these meetings should secure the 
attendance cards for the members present from his club. 

There has been some misunderstanding as to what con- 
stitutes an inter-club meeting, There is no need for any 
doubt in the matter since the International Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations has furnished us with a clear defini- 
tion in its report to the Atlantic City Convention, as 
follows: 


“ . . an inter-club meeting is one that is jointly 
planned by two or more clubs and duly announced as 
such. Therefore, a meeting is determined as an inter- 
club meeting in character not by any percentage of 
attendance, but by the plans that determine the nature 
of the meeting as an inter-club one. Such a planned 
inter-club meeting would be counted such even though 
some one or more of the clubs might fall down in their 
percentage of attendance as compared with other clubs.” 
Secretaries are urged to see that all inter-club meet- 
ings are reported, because statistics on inter-club meet- 
ings are maintained at International Headquarters. They 
should keep in mind also that only meetings that conform 
to the above definition, namely, meetings planned jointly 
by two or more clubs, should be reported as inter-club 
meetings. A meeting attended by a “flying squadron” from 
another club is not an inter-club meeting, but the “flying 
squadron” by its visit is promoting inter-club relations. 

Some leaders and members fail to appreciate that there 
are many ways to promote inter-club relations other than 
by inter-club meetings. They therefore fail to adopt ade- 
quate plans for carrying out these other methods which 
accomplish so much for the better relations between Ki- 
wanians of various clubs. 


Members who travel should be urged to attend the meet- 
ings of clubs in other cities so that they not only may 
secure the attendance credit to make up their absence at 
their own club, but also may become acquainted with the 
members of other clubs, learn of their successful methods, 
and at times pass on to other clubs some valuable expe- 
riences of their own clubs. 

Much can be done to broaden the fellowship of mem- 
bers and to help other clubs by club Committees on Inter- 
Club Relations making definite plans for groups of mem- 
bers, termed “flying squadrons,” to visit other clubs. These 
plans should seek to include all members in these visita- 
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tions during the year and to have such a “flying squadron” 
visit each neighboring club at least once each year. 

Inter-club meetings are, of course, the most practical 
method of promoting inter-club relations. Here there is a 
large opportunity for originality and creative leadership 
in devising new, novel and effective programs. Many clubs 
overlook the opportunity and value of picnic inter-club 
gatherings in the summer time, and in some sections even 
winter sports. 

Districts may do much to further inter-club relations by 
outlining more definitely plans for inter-club meetings 
among the clubs of the district and even for the visits of 
“flying squadrons.’’ The International Committee urges 
districts once a year to carry out a district-wide program 
of inter-club meetings under a plan which provides for 
inter-club meetings throughout the district during a “Dis- 
trict Inter-Club Week” with certain clubs designated as 
host clubs and all others assigned as guest clubs to these 
various meetings according to their location. 

“All Kiwanis Night’”’ is an annual International program 
for the promotion of inter-club relations in the larger 
sense. Some clubs overlook the basic purpose of this occa- 
sion and so lack interest in its observance. This seeks to 
unite all Kiwanians, whether at the International Conven- 
tion or in their several clubs, in a realization of true unity 
through having all join in the same fifteen minute program 
of “Fellowship Hour’ held everywhere at the same time 
under a synchronized plan, 

An excellent opportunity for enjoying inter-club rela- 
tions is through district conventions, where delegates and 
members from the various clubs of a district come to- 
gether to enjoy fellowship, to share their experience, and 
to have the advantage of mutual education and inspiration. 
Divisional conferences also afford a means to the same end 
for those from clubs within a division. The super-oppor- 
tunity for sharing in inter-club relations is the annual 
International Convention, when Kiwanians from clubs 
throughout Canada and the United States come together. 
Until a Kiwanian shares in such an International Conven- 
tion he has failed to share the full, broad fellowship of 
our organization and he has never felt the urge of the 
supreme dynamic in Kiwanis. 

But inter-club relations, like other good things, can be 
overdone. A Kiwanian who merely runs about to meetings 
of other clubs and never assumes responsibilities or par- 
ticipates in the activities of his own club is really only a 
sort of itinerant or “hobo” Kiwanian. When participation 
in inter-club meetings or other means to promote inter- 
club relations results in a club neglecting to provide for its 
own meetings in an adequate manner and is made an 
excuse for not carrying on activities in its own community, 
then it is time for a club to call a halt on inter-club meet- 
ings and get down to real functioning and service in its 
own community. Inter-club relations cease to be of value 
to Kiwanis when they hinder rather than help a club to 
carry on in its own community and an individual Kiwanian 
to fulfill his responsibilities to his own club and community. 

Let’s do our full part in promoting inter-club relations, 
but not to the neglect of our primary responsibility to the 
meetings and activities of our own clubs. 











O, Mr. President, you are not satis- 
S fied with the way your committees 
are functioning! That’s just too bad. 
Of course you realize that your club’s 
accomplishments are directly depend- 
ent upon the functioning of the com- 
mittees. If they are not doing so, you 
are right to be worried, and even a bit 
There’s a personal responsibility involved. 
Mr. 
President, you are a new deal yourself. The club selected 
you as dealer for the present year. No one cut the cards, 
Mr. President. You arranged them and dealt them just 
to suit yourself. You had the time and the opportunity 
to select your own hand, You could pick out all the aces, 
all the kings and all the big cards you wanted. The club 
was your deck and you selected your own hand from the 
entire organization. 

Mr. President, if you are not winning the Kiwanis game 
this year, it wouldn’t be smart for you to blame the com- 
mittees. They are your committees. You hand picked 
them. You had your choice of all the cards, and these 
are the ones you selected. It has been said that any or- 
ganization is but the lengthened shadow of one man. You 
are the man, Mr. President! If those hand-picked com- 
mittees of yours are not functioning, it means that you 
are not playing your cards well. You are not forcing 
your hands. You should get behind those committees 
you selected and either make them function or else gather 
up the cards and deal again. 

Mr. President, the power which can make can also break. 
If you used poor judgment in the cards you selected, just 
demand a new deal and give yourself a hand with fewer 
deuces in it. But never forget that you picked them! It 
was your deal and the cards were not cut. 
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Kiwanis is good insurance against bigotry, intoler- 
ance and prejudice. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


NTERNATIONAL President Doctor 

Carrington once said, “I just can’t 
imagine myself shooting at Isaac Mc- 
Nabb.” There are thousands of men in 
these United States who cannot 
imagine themselves shooting at some 
friend in Canada. War or no war, 
there are an equal number of men in 
Canada who could not imagine themselves shooting at 
some of the fellows Kiwanis has brought them in contact 
with in the United States. 

Nationalism or no nationalism, war or no war, patriot- 
ism to the contrary notwithstanding, there are too many 
men in both countries who cannot imagine themselves in 
a bayonet charge against good Kiwanis friends in the other 
country. 

This is as it should be. 





discouraged. 
There is a lot of talk these days about New Deals. 


"Hi, Neighbor” 





When one considers the many 
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other organizations which have spread across the border 
from Canada into the United States, and the number 
which have crossed the border into Canada, it makes such 
a war an impossibility. 

We are a people of one continent, speaking in one in- 
stance, and mutilating in the other, the same language. 
We sing our two most popular patriotic songs and we bare 
our heads to flags of red, white and blue. We both have 
confidence in the intelligence and good intentions of the 
other. 

Peace comes not from the laying down of arms, but 
from the lifting up of hearts. We come from a common 
stock with a common desire to live and let live, and so 
long as organizations like Kiwanis give us an opportunity 
to know each other, we will continue to understand each 
other, and understanding will keep eternal the peace. 


$+ 


All men make fools of themselves at times. Isn’t 
it queer the way they object when others 
take the same privilege? 


PAST OFFICERS 


Present VERY club, every district and even 
: International, has many past offi- 


cers whose Kiwanis leadership ability 
is to some extent wasted. These men 
have served faithfully and well and 
have the added advantage of expe- 
rience. They have heard the old cry, 

; “The king is dead! Long live the king!” 
and they hesitate to push themselves forward in Kiwanis 
work lest they offend the present leadership. 

One of the newer committees of International is the 
Committee on Past International Officers, headed by Wal- 
ter Weiser. Almost to a man, the past International offi- 
cers have responded to Walter’s communications and ex- 
pressed their willingness to answer any call made on them 
as speakers, as committee chairmen, or for any Kiwanis 
work assigned to them. Their first meeting is to be at San 
Antonio during the International Convention. 

This is good Kiwanis work and should be emulated by 
every district and club. In every district are good men 
and true who have served as governors or lieutenant gov- 
ernors, who, because they are modest and do not want 
to push themselves into the limelight, are being wasted to 
Kiwanis. Certainly some committee should be appointed 
whose duty it is to get in touch with these men and tie 
them into Kiwanis work. They are experienced and willing 
and need only an invitation and work assigned them to 
renew their Kiwanis enthusiasm. 

A Past Presidents’ Committee should be organized in 
every club, that these good men may be kept active in the 
work of the club. There is never a lack of Kiwanis work to 
be done, and the experience these men gained while in 
office is of infinite value. This powerful group should be 
geared into a job in every Kiwanis power plant. They will 
gladly help pull the load. They know the difficulty of 
getting complete codperation from committees, and_ will 
set a good example to the others. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


T IS rare indeed that a committee 

which does not have to report regu- 
larly is doing its full duty. The 
psychological effect of regular reports 
impresses any Kiwanis committee with 
the fact that it must be up and doing. 
[n many clubs, one meeting each month 
is set aside for business and committee 
reports only. At such meetings, the chairmen of the vari- 
ous committees make their reports to the club in its en- 
tirety. 

This would seem to be the better plan, but where a club 
does not deem it advisable to give one meeting a month 
to these reports, there should be at least one meeting per 
month attended by the board of directors and all the com- 
mittee chairmen at which each chairman should render a 
report to the board. 

Many things depend on these reports. The finance com- 
mittee and the board must be guided in their committee 
appropriations by these reports, and the only possible way 
to avoid duplication of effort is for each committee to 
know what the other is doing. 

Take, for example, the committee on boys and girls 
work and the one on under-privileged child work. Unless 
the functions of these two committees are watched with 
care, they will duplicate each other’s efforts in many of 
their activities. What is true in this case is equally true 
of the various other committees. 

But the big advantage of regular reports is that it 
makes each committee take its work more seriously and 
feel that it is of more consequence. It works hard to 
accomplish its objectives as a result. It is trite but true 
that all too many standing committees are sitting down. 


COMITTEE CAAIRMEN 
< 
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It is as difficult to trace the reasons why a man is a 
leader as it is to trace the pedigree of an alley cat. 


YOUR OFFICIALS 


VERY country, province, state, 
county, township, city, town and 

village has exactly the kind of officials 
to which it is entitled. They are just 
as good as the people living there de- 
serve. The citizens elected them, either 
by their votes or their neglect to take 
interest in local politics. 

False leadership is the direct result of false citizenship. 
Any community which is civic-minded, which is politics- 
conscious, is a community well governed by good officials. 
Good citizenship brings to the forefront good leadership 
and forgets the slogans, the party emblems and the politi- 
cal ballyhoo which elects the wrong men. 

It is futile to expect a high type of leadership from 
office holders who are elected by a low type of voter, 
while the other type stays home and deplores a condition 
he does not try to correct. Only a high type of voter can 
produce a high type of tax gatherer and a high type of 
tax spender. 

Failure to recognize his personal responsibility makes a 
taxpayer pay through the nose, and certainly if misfor- 
tune is ever deserved, he deserves it. 

It may be that we have had too much talk about the 
inadvisability of Kiwanis meddling with politics. Certainly 
no Kiwanis club should ever get into partisan politics, but 
when there is a glaring difference between two candidates 
for a municipal office, Kiwanians should make it their 
business to see that the better man is elected. 

If politicians in league with criminals, dispensing spe- 
cial privileges and putting into office political henchmen, 
are running your town, there is just one question to ask 
yourself, and that is what you have done to prevent it and 
what you propose to do to remedy it. 
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DIAMOND BALL 


IWANIS and all civic-minded or- 

ganizations are viewing with alarm 
what has become known as the new 
leisure. Our International President 
has appointed a committee for direc- 
tive education on this new danger we 
are facing. It is proverbial that the 
devil finds work for idle hands. 

This committee has arranged a five-point program, ob- 
tainable on request and already in the hands of club 
officers. In this program there are many recommendations, 
only one of which is selected in the caption at the head 
of this article. 

Diamond ball, soft ball or indoor baseball, as it is vari- 
ously called, seems to have most of the virtues of the best 
in athletics. It is not too strenuous for amateurs, it pos- 
sesses infinite interest for both player and spectator, and 
it can be played day or night, indoors or out. 

In places where this game has been given a real tryout, 
it has taken hold of more people and aroused more interest 
than any game recently introduced on this continent. It 
literally has everything. The equipment is not expensive, 
and it is a game which can be played by both old and 
young. 

But, in common with every movement of the sort, some 
organization must sponsor the game. What better activity 
could a Kiwanis club have? Children will soon be out of 
school for summer vacation, and their leisure in day time 
can be absorbed in this game, and the park left free 
evenings for the older folks who work in the day time. 
The new shorter working hours make it possible for four 
games to be played on the same grounds, two in the 
afternoon and two at night. 


oo 


“Be nice to the fellows you meet on the way up. 
They are the same fellows you will meet 
on your way down.” 


—Bill Harris. 





DO YOU RIDE? 


IWANIS is a force for good in the 
community. To make this force 
operative, the club must carry the load 
of civic consciousness. There is no 
brighter spot in our present-day civili- 
zation than the number of men who 
are willing to carry their part of the 
load. Cheerfully and joyously they 
shoulder their share and trudge along toward an n ideal ether, 
keeping step with the other members of the club. 

If we think of that load as a huge log, and the member- 
ship arranged along it, each lifting his part of the burden, 
we cannot help but notice that there are a few Kiwanians 
actually riding on the log. Not only are they not lifting 
their share of the burden, but they have actually added 
their weight to the load the other Kiwanians are carrying. 

Who are these men? They are the fellows who have 
neglected to pay their dues to the Kiwanis club. They are 
the careless men who pushed aside the bill the secretary 
sent them and have forgotten all about it and will continue 
to do so until the next bill comes, or some more interested 
Kiwanian takes on the job of reminding them. 

Meanwhile, these men are riding on the log. They are 
allowing other Kiwanians to supply the money to carry 
them along. Kiwanis is a “Dutch treat” organization. No 
Kiwanian feels called upon to say “This is on me” when 
he comes to a luncheon with another Kiwanian. Even when 
he is a visitor at a club in another city, he always expects 
to pay for his own luncheon, It is strange, in an organiza- 
tion where such customs are almost law, that two or three 
men in each club should be careless enough to ride on 
the Kiwanis log carried on the shoulders of the other 
fellows. 

Are you a log carrier, or do you ride? 
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Radio—Present and Future 


A Symposium of Views, Pro and Con, Presenting 
the social, cultural, political and management 
aspects; also its problems and how they can be 
solved. Civic clubs are urged to use their power. 


ROM the point of view of the individual, radio is 
F merely a matter of tuning in on what interests him. 

From the point of view of youth and adult education, 
government, possible increase in taxation to support gov- 
ernment owned stations, culture, politics and even the 
very entertainment the individual likes—the situation is 
not so simple. Some of the many angles are hereby 
briefed from addresses made before a radio conference 
in Chicago and from papers published in the annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. As 
is indicated by the comments, the criticisms and suggestions 
of Kiwanis clubs—the voice of 85,000 Kiwanians—-will 
carry weight with advertisers and broadcasting stations. 


N advocating that we should put 

an end to the ceaseless flow of 
oral garbage into our homes 
which the radio at present pro- 
vides, I am not suggesting that we should slavishly imitate 
the experience of any other country. I happen to believe 
after a good deal of first-hand experience that radio broad- 
casting in England is much better than in the United 
States; but I am sure that if we set to work really to re- 
form broadcasting, we should be able to produce something 
better than exists anywhere else in the world. Certainly 
we should try. I do not want to blame individuals, but we 
have permitted a system to grow up under which radio is 
almost useless today. What it does in the realm of serious 
music is a disgrace. What it does in the field of education 
is pitiful. What it does in the field of news is, broadly 
speaking, nothing, our friends, the newspaper publishers 
having effectively stopped all this work. 

To be sure, an opponent of my views can bring forward 
a few good programs, most of them lasting the conven- 
tional fifteen minutes. The answer to that is that it is not 
the slightest use to have a good minority of programs when 
the majority consist of unendurable drivel. It is like say- 
ing of a beautiful woman that she appeared in a white 
dress only part of which was dirty. Radio as at present 
constituted has driven away all persistent listeners except 
the morons—if you don’t believe this, ask your friends. 

Far more important, however, than censorship by broad- 
casters is lack of brains among broadcasters. It is obvious 
that the man in charge of a radio program ought to have 
the background, training and character of the president 
of a great university. They have such men in other coun- 
tries. In America, on the other hand, everyone knows 
that the typical program director is a cross between a 
vaudeville producer and the advertising manager of a 
popular magazine. 

In recommending government ownership of radio, I am 
ready to admit that such a system has many weaknesses. 
Our choice is really one between two sets of evils. I am 
profoundly convinced that the evils connected with gov- 
ernment-owned radio are insignificant compared with the 
evils which today are killing radio broadcasting in this 
country. 

However, I am willing to adopt a reasonable and moder- 
ate compromise suggestion. Let us have one nationally 


ORAL GARBAGE 


Says Bruce Bliven 


Editor, The New Republic 


owned and operated network, with a station of ample 
power in each part of the country. Let the government 
summon such a man as President Hutchins of the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago or President Con- 
ant of Harvard to be its head— 
and if these gentlemen are as 
wise as [ think them, they will 
see that such a position is far 
more important than those they now hold. Then let the 
listeners of America choose between government programs 
and private ones. I should be happy to abide by the results. 





FINEST MUSIC 

By Walter Damrosch 
Musical Counsel for NBC; 
formerly Director New York 
Symphony Orchestra; Music 
Educator and Composer 


EVEN years ago I plead 

with Mr. Sarnoff, President 
of the Radio Corporation, and 
Mr. Aylesworth, President of the 
National Broadcasting Company, 
to let me give a series of educa- 
tional concerts with verbal in- 
structive comment for the school children of our country. 
These two gentlemen fell in most sympathetically with my 
aims. It seemed to them an opportunity to demonstrate 
the possibilities of radio for educational purposes. They 
gave me absolute freedom of action—no red tape whatso- 
ever. Three experimental concerts were given and the 
results seemed conclusive as letters from educators and 
schoo] authorities from all over the country abundantly 
proved. This led to the establishment of our Friday morn- 
ing concerts for the schools and colleges. We are now in 
our seventh year for a school audience estimated at over 
six million. 

Whereas nine years ago, the bulk of the music which 
one heard on the radio consisted of the cheapest forms of 
jazz and very tentative efforts of an educational character, 
we have today quite a formidable demonstration not only 
of the higher forms of music, including symphony con- 
certs by all the great orchestras of the country, but also 
opera broadcasts from the Metropolitan Opera House and 
the Chicago Opera, choral performances, chamber music, 
and many‘of the leading soloists and musicians. 

There is still an enormous need for further improvement. 
I can say conscientiously that the company to which I 
have the honor to belong is doing its best in its own 
sustaining hours. 

I claim: that the largest unit of radio listeners is that 
which is steadily devoted to music of the higher class, 
and that this unit will turn on at the beginning of their 
respective hours and listen through to the end. It would 
therefore be manifestly advantageous for some of the com- 
mercial hours to raise the standard of their entertainment. 

Let us not despair, for already great holes have been 
torn into the ramparts of mediocrity and many of our most 
respected and honored commercial companies have begun 
to realize that even from their standpoint of advertising 
their products, their possible buyers among the radio pub- 
lic can be found more and more among the more cultured 
portion of our community. 


LET EDUCATORS EDUCATE HE difficulties of radio are 
By Robert M. Hutchins easy to state; the medium is 
President, University of new, the companies must make 
Chicago money, and we are still having 

a depression. The newness of the 
medium means that mistakes must occur in the process of 
learning how to use it. Some of these mistakes have been 
corrected, and doubtless many more of them would have 
been corrected if it had not been for the two other diffi- 
culties I have mentioned—the necessity of making money 
and of doing so at this time. We should have a very dif- 
ferent situation in radio today if the stations and chains 
were corporations not for profit. We should have a much 
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better situation than the present one if the companies and 
stations had not been under such terrific pressure for the 
past four years. 

I hazard the guess that unless broadcasting can be made 
more successful in these respects it will find itself in im- 
mediate danger of more drastic regulations, of taxation, 
of competition with publicly-owned stations and even of 
government ownership. 

I have never met anybody who wanted any of these things 
as an end in itself. Certainly as far as government owner- 
ship is concerned everybody recognizes the grave danger 
of the political abuse of radio. 

I do not want for education any additional broadcasting 
facilities whatever. What could we do with them if we 
had them? Time and support are one thing; facilities are 
quite another. We haven’t the money, the staff, or the 
technical competence to make use of more wave lengths 
and equipment. To put it bluntly, I want the stations 
and the chains to provide the facilities, the time, and 
some part of the support and leave us to do what we 
are supposed to know how to do and what we may some- 
time learn how to do, namely, the educating. Is this fair? 
I do not know. That seems to me a matter of degree. 
Certain educational work must be regarded as part of the 
obligation of the industry to the public. The rest should 
be assumed by the educational institutions, the govern- 
ment, and foundations. 


HE radio is an agency of na- 

tional unification whose de- 
velopment and freedom we must 
guard with jealous care. 

Quality must learn to sing. 
Education may “get away” with 
dullness if it is dealing with 
prisoners in a classroom. It cannot when men are free to 
turn from dull quality to interesting frivolity by a simple 
twist of the dial. 

Radio has given education a new medium. 
must invest radio with meaning. 


MAKE EDUCATION 
INTERESTING 


Dr. Glenn Frank 
President, University of 
Wisconsin 


Education 


F a child approaching college 

age were to spend most of his 
time in infantile activities, howl- 
ing at night and da-da-ing by 
day, even his parents might sus- 
pect some abnormality in his de- 
velopment. Radio broadcasting in America today is, it 
seems to me, open to just such suspicion. 

Many persons are not born with an innate ability to 
recognize culture or an innate desire to acquire it. Some 
learn by experience to recognize the value and the need 
for finer things; then they voluntarily work toward them. 
Some lack ambition and must be prodded toward a broader 
spiritual outlook and a stronger mental grasp, even though 
they acknowledge their intrinsic worth. Some lack both 
vision and ambition. The United States is justly proud 
of its educational system and of the support that the pub- 
lic has given it. Yet it maintains compulsory attendance 
laws. We have learned by experience that it is not suf- 
ficient to say to each citizen: “It is your right to be edu- 
cated.” We must also say: “It is the State’s right to say 
that you shall be educated, at least sufficiently to assume 
your share of responsibility as a citizen of a republic.”’ 
Only in isolated instances does the citizen object to this 
infringement of his right to remain ignorant. I believe 
that the public might be conditioned similarly to the cul- 
tural uses of radio broadcasting. 


FORCE PEOPLE TO BE 
EDUCATED 


By Dr. Robert M. Sproul 
President, University of 
California 


YOU CAN'T FORCE THEM ROADCASTING is an art, and 

the broadcaster is either an 
artist or he is a failure. Radio 
demands a special use of the 
voice, a special conciseness of language, but as an art it is 
governed by the same principles of esthetics as all other 
arts. If you wish, you can make esthetics seem a com- 


By Professor John Erskine 
Columbia University 
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plicated subject, but in practice you need attend to only 
two points; first, how to persuade your audience to come 
in; second, how to prevent them from walking out, There 
are many reasons why they may come in, but they will 
stay only because the performance seems worth while, or 
because you have locked the door on them. 

Education, too, is an art, but at the present moment in 
our country the art of education is in a very low state. 
The motives which bring young men and women to college 
are mixed, and more often social, athletic or economic than 
intellectual. None of these motives will operate on the 
air. Listening over the radio will not bring you the valued 
privilege of rubbing elbows with the descendants of the 
best families, or of making connections which will help 
your later career, On the air you cannot join a fraternity, 
nor assist the glee club, nor do any of the other essential 
things. These conditions seem to me altogether fortunate. 
To survive at all, broadcasting must be interesting. Cheap 
entertainment soon wears thin. To survive indefinitely, 
broadcasting must give us programs not only interesting 
but of permanent merit. 

We educators are so accustomed to securing our audi- 
ences by force or by economic pressure, that some of us 
hope to compel the radio audience also to come in. It has 
been proposed to reserve exclusively for education a cc 
tain proportion of the hours on the air. With this pro- 
posal I have no sympathy. Why go to such trouble to ex- 
pose our nakedness? 


SET UP A GOVERNMENT 
OWNED SYSTEM 

By Floyd W. Reeves 
Directing Personnel, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority 
(Before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission) 


HE present plan for provid- 

ing radio facilities to the 
American public is not satisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of 
meeting the needs of the educa- 
tional and cultural agencies of 
America. I recognize that the 
radio can never take the place 
of the teacher in the schools, but 
if radio programs were properly coérdinated and given 
adequate time and suitable wave lengths at satisfactory 
hours, the radio could become a more valuable supplement 
than it now is to the classroom teacher. 

America is entering a period of great expansion in adult 
education. It is difficult to overestimate the values that 
might be derived from the radio in the development of 
such a program. These benefits cannot be secured, how- 
ever, when radio service is maintained almost entirely for 
profit and is financed by advertising. Commercial programs 
have forced many adult education programs off the night 
air waves, and adult education is impossible without night 
programs. 

When radio is maintained on a commercial basis, it must 
cater to the widest possible audience in order to make the 
most effective use of the advertiser’s time. Its main interest 
is not that of trying to elevate the public standards, but 
of getting the maximum return for its advertisers, Most 
educators who have made a study of radio education agree 
that the radio should be used more widely for educational 
purposes. 

It is recommended therefore: 

(1) That the United States Government own and operate 
a national system of radio stations, giving full-time cover- 
age over the entire country through suitable allocation of 
frequencies; 

(2) That these frequencies be allocated with a view to 
as little disruption of present commercial broadcast facili- 
ties as possible; 

(3) That the mechanical operation be financed by the 
federal government; 

(4) That the control of programs be under the direction 
of a committee representing the foremost nonprofit national 
educational and cultural agencies, these agencies to be 
designated by the President of the United States; 

(5) That these facilities be available to nonprofit organi- 
zations, including governmental departments, for educa- 
tional and cultural programs. 
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N the interest of the public the 
radio must always be kept 
free. I do not mean “freedom” 
to villify, to defame, to misrepre- 
sent, to caricature, to spread false information, while 
denying any rea] opportunity of defense to those who are 
defamed and villified. I mean actual] freedom, the freedom 
of individuals and of politica] parties, consistent with the 
rights of others, to explain their views, to espouse their 
causes and to defend themselves from unfair and unjust 
attacks. The radio should be the conduit of general as 
well as of political education. It should open the window 
into many a soul that lies in shadow. It should be the 
means of enriching the mind. It should furnish good music; 
it should give an opportunity to scientists, discoverers and 
poets to reach the public; it should disseminate what is 
fine and beautiful in literature; and it should give cur- 
rency, impartially and truthfully, to the news of the day. 
It would be bad for the country as well as for the Admin- 
istration if there were no opposition able to express itself 
forcibly. We believe in freedom of speech by means of the 
radio as implicitly as we do in freedom of the press. They 
are both means of communication between the people and 
their government and between different groups and indi- 
viduals. The guarantees of the rights of free speech and 
of free press in the American Constitution are among the 
most precious safeguards of liberty in that document. 


KEEP RADIO FREE 
By Harold L. Ickes 


Secretary of the Interior 


ADIO’S main interest is in the 
middle class, for it is this 
group, surveys show, that consti- 
tutes the most important and 
profitable market for the major- 
ity of advertised and branded 
commodities. The cultural level 
of this group is by no means so low as loose thinking or 
intellectual snobbery would place it. There have been 
few half-truths more pernicious than that of the average 
fourteen-year-old intellectual level of the American public. 
The problem of radio seems not so much that of what 
it offers, as that of acquainting the listener with the avail- 
able programs. In this respect the more intellectual lis- 
tener, looking down on radio and not bothering to search 
for programs, has been at a particular disadvantage; how- 
ever, a disadvantge principally of his own making. 


NOT AS LOW AS INTEL- 
LECTUAL SNOBS THINK 
Herman S. Hettinger, Ph.D. 
Instructor in Merchandising, 
University of Pennsylvania; 
Radio Consultant 


CIVIC GROUPS HAVE HE history of broadcasting is 
POWER, USE IT! Vain proof that competition 
Says William Hard between broadcasting organiza- 
Journalist, Broadcaster, tions is essential to the elucida- 
Author, Critic tion of the competitive aspects of 
that difficult and dubious totality 
which we call truth. The operator of a broadcasting sta- 
tion should not be a manufacturer or molder of pub- 
lic opinion. He should be only a funnel through which the 
streams of current public opinion flow toward forming the 
incalculable seas of the public opinion of the future. The 
curse of radio abroad, whether in dictatorships or democ- 
racies, is that broadcasters there are generally in a high 
degree convinced that it is for them to say— it is for their 
little segregated fortuitous mentalities to say—just what 
the configuration and chemistry of those seas of coming 
thought shall be. That is the inevitable accompaniment 
of their customarily monopolistic position. 

Civic groups have a duty to hold the manager of the 
broadcasting station to a strict accountability before the 
Federal Communications Commission for his policies and 
practices in serving the needs and expressing the thoughts 
of his community. 

Civic groups do not yet realize, I think, their potential 
power in this respect. They often seem to imagine that a 
broadcasting station is private property in the full sense 
in which a newspaper is private property. They should 
understand that a broadcasting station under the American 
system is private property charged with a public social 
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function through license from government. It is a system 
which mingles private management will obligatory social 
service, and it can be best operated, I think, through 
negotiations which should continue to be as flexible and 
as unfrozen as possible. 

We need fewer diatribes against broadcasters as a class 
and more proofs of poor and inadequate performance by 
particular broadcasting stations. 

In other words, if the American system of broadcasting 
is to work at its best, the civic groups in each American 
locality must begin to regard the local broadcasting sta- 
tions as community institutions for the perfecting of which 
they must exert themselves in coéperation with the station 
managers and in codperation also with the public Federal 
authorities. In the course of this codperation the more 
energetic civic groups, the more earnest ones, the ones 
bearing the most vigorous messages, will be the ones that 
will reap the largest rewards of opportunity for expression. 
The air will go not to allocated rigidities but to changing 
and developing vitalities. 


FURNISHING CULTURE T has frequently been said that 
AND EDUCATION in this country, on the radio, 
Merlin H. Aylesworth we give the public what it wants. 
President, National Broad- We do; but we go much farther. 
casting Company; President We give the public much that we 
RKO; Chairman of the hope it will learn to want. How 
Board RKO Radio Pictures can one account otherwise for the 

tremendous growth of interest in 
opera, symphonic music, chamber music, fine plays, non- 
fiction books, and subjects of study such as our govern- 
ment, economics, popular science, psychology, world affairs, 
public health, and child welfare? 

In the field of religion, with at least half our great 
population possessing no church affiliation whatsoever, radio 
has, from the testimony of all qualified observers, been the 
greatest factor in modern times in inducing a fine toler- 
ance for the religious aspirations and opinion of others. 
It has given a spiritual message of comfort to millions dur- 
ing the dark days of economic stress, now happily pass- 
ing, and a means of worship to hundreds of thousands in 
remote places who have no opportunity to go to the 
churches of their persuasion. 

In the field of news, both the frequent news bulletins of 
the Press-Radio Bureau—a coéperative venture of the three 
great news-gathering agencies, the Associated Press, the 
United Press, and the International News Service with 
Radio—and the news commentators have kept the public 
constantly informed of spot news events and their signifi- 
cance. No world event or national occurrence of importance 
escapes this great network of news agencies. 

In the field of entertainment, the greatest talent of the 
stage, the concert hall, the opera house, the vaudeville, 
and the motion picture screen are all available to the 
American public to be brought into the home as guests. 

Then, as a business, radio has demonstrated its ability 
to pay for itself by rendering a remarkable advertising 
service calculated to maintain the American standard of 
living in a land of plenty, and at the same time entertain, 
inform, and educate a vast number of listeners. 


IN SEARCH OF MOST T is an interesting paradox that 
SKILLFUL MINDS the so-called commercial broad- 
William S. Paley casters, as represented by the 
President, Columbia Broad- major nation-wide networks, 
have in recent years been a far 
more important factor in the 
creation of programs of a broad cultural and educational 
interest than have been those special stations originally 
licensed by Congress to undertake specific educational 
activities. 

Experience has soon taught us that one of the quickest 
ways to bore the American audience is to deal with art 
for art’s sake, or to deify culture and education merely 
because they are worthy gods. Learning for the sake of 
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pure learning is indeed the leitmotif of the old aristocratic 
educational system, but it seems very lightly esteemed in 
the boundaries of our forty-eight states. 

We have discovered at least one shortage of workers 
during these years of unemployment—a paucity of avail- 
able talent endowed with those special gifts of tempera- 
ment and training required to create the radio script. 

If the writing problem looms so large, the associated 
problem of developing directors gifted in the origination 
of program ideas is equally great. Here again a great 
sense of showmanship is needed. 

Educational broadcasts are now carefully graded, in co- 
éperation with our advisory faculty, for four different 
audience ages: primary, intermediate, upper grades, and 
high school. In addition, we go to large effort and expense 
to supply teachers directly with important supplementary 
material for classroom use, 

We regard the international broadcast as an extremely 
vital part of radio’s humanitarian activities. No task facing 
responsible authorities today is more immediate than the 
pressing need to educate peoples to understand the essen- 
tially human friendliness motivating the individuals of 
neighbor nations. 

Columbia is fortunate in having been able to create an 
International Committee on which seems a representative 
in most of the important countries, International broadcasts 
have numbered as high as one hundred in a year On our 
system alone. 

Programs for the Church of the Air are given. An 
advisory committee of priests and clergymen serves our 
staff. 

In the field of adult education our program directors 
work in close coéperation with a large number of dis- 
tinguished leaders in various professions. This includes 
National Student Federation, National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education, American Bar Association, New 
York Academy of Medicine, American Museum of Natural 
History, Science Service, and many others. 

We still believe that few are the family heads who come 
home at night from their jobs with a desire to be educated 
and instructed. Few are those in the evening audience 
who will listen to any educational program whatever, unless 
it is made so vitally alive and important that it borders 
on entertainment. We know this from exhaustive surveys. 


HESE suggestions are ad- 

vanced as only a start in the 
right direction: 

1. Exclude all programs adver- 
tising products such as laxatives, 
cures for skin diseases, and other 
bodily disorders unsuited to din- 
ner-table conversation. 

2. Continue to keep hard 
liquor off the air. 

3. Eliminate fake testimonials. 

4. Give preference in desirable time to those who keep 
their commercials brief, interesting, nonrepetitive. (A little 
more spine in the networks and the agencies would accom- 
plish this.) 

5. Encourage announcers who have a simple, direct, and 
sincere manner of speaking. Their salaries are too low. 

6. Let the broadcasting companies employ more and bet- 
ter judges for auditions to give new talent a better chance. 

7. Let the broadcasting companies use their sustaining 
periods (those not sold to advertisers) for constructive ex- 
perimenting instead of filling so much time with the same 
old orchestras and soloists—always making the same 
sounds under different names and song titles. 

8. Import more British dramatic directors and give them 
time and money for long rehearsals. Give American di- 
rectors the same chance. Network profits would easily 
permit both. 

9. Encourage the best writers and composers to realize 
that radio is a new medium which they must study as earn- 


SUGGESTIONS 

By Roy S. Durstine 
Vice-President, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine and Osborn, 
Inc., (National Advertising 
Agency) Formerly President, 
American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies; Pioneer 
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estly as they had to study sound pictures. Each has a 
technique which differs from the legitimate stage. 

10. Keep popular songs from committing suicide, by re- 
stricting them from being played every night in the week 
on every station, if not on every program. 

11. Let famous conductors realize that they are best 
developing a taste for good music by arranging their pro- 
grams to interest a groping public rather than to impress 
other conductors or to satisfy themselves. 

12. Put big names on the air only when and as long 
as they can do big things with good material. 

13. Remove from the air all the horror programs which 
send children to bed frightened. 

14. Let those who like good programs write in about 
it, and those who do not like bad programs do so, too. 

15. Let the newspapers stop fighting and virtually ignor- 
ing radio (as they do except in the time-tables which their 
readers demand), and start training intelligent critics who 
can give full and adult accounts of programs, with con- 
structive suggestions (as a few do now privately) instead 
of smart remarks and trivial gossip. 


PROTESTS WOULD BRING aun the legislation pass- 
BETTER PROGRAMS ed by the last Congress, the 


E. H. Harris, Chairman, Ra- United States Government has 


dio Committee of the Amer- asserted an absolute control, 
ican Newspaper Publishers enforceable by fines and im- 
Association prisonment, over the use of radio 


waves and the physical equip- 
ment, and a relative control over the third, which is the 
making of programs. 

A few protests from some of the listeners to station 
owners and the advertisers would soon bring a change in 
the programs which are now objectionable. The reason 
we have poor programs is that we listen and then keep 
our objections to ourselves. If we really want these pro- 
grams changed we will not be content to remain silent, 
but will register a protest, and also induce others to fol- 
low a like course, 

The radio programs of today are reflections of what 
the advertiser thinks the public wants. The advertisers of 
the United States are editing the radio programs instead 
of the station owners retaining this right as a trust. 


HOSE Kiwanians who are not 

familiar with it, will be inter- 
ested to learn in view of all the 
discussion about radio, that in Boston, Massachusetts, the 
World Wide Broadcasting Corporation broadcasts regularly 
on International short wave programs with absolutely no 
advertising. Station W1XAL (6040 kilocycles, wave length 
49.7 meters) was started as a hobby but now it has de- 
veloped into the International Short Wave Cultural Club, 
with an Educational Advisory Committee comprised of 
members of the faculties of Harvard, Columbia and Mount 
Holyoke, and representatives of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education and University Extension 
Division, State of Massachusetts. 

The station goes on the air on Sundays at 5:00 P. M.; 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at 7:30 P. M., (Eastern standard 
time). 

The club is a voluntary association of people all over 
the world. The continued success of the project depends 
upon voluntary contributions, Anyone with a short wave 
set can listen in to the music, dramatics, lectures, travel 
talks, etc., of course, but the sponsors believe that those 
who derive the benefits of these high-calibre, non-adver- 
tising broadcasts will want to support them. 

One dollar a year, or more if you wish, will not only 
help the broadcasts, but will bring you monthly sthedule 
of programs, reduced prices on printed and illustrated cop- 
ies of lectures. Anyone interested can write to the World 
Wide Broadcasting Corporation, University Club, Boston. 


A NON-ADVERTISING 
U. S. BROADCAST 





The Child and H 


The life of a child will not easily 
rise above its source, and the 
source is the family. Greater ac- 
ceptance of parental responsi- 
bility is urged by this educator. 


OME years ago, a comedy entitled 

“Young America” had a successful 

run on Broadway. It was amus- 
ing, as comedy, but it was most dis- 
heartening as a social study. 

It has become a commonplace to say 
that the conditions of living in our 
modern world have created complica- 
tions beyond the power of the human 
mind to reconcile and organize into 
unity. It is certain that we have not 
learned how to utilize, for the benefit 
of all, the vast powers of our mechan- 
ized industry, and the result is the bit- 
ter anomaly of hunger and suffering in 
the midst of an embarrassing plethora 
of goods. Of course the family is 
caught, with all our other institutions, 
in this cruel web of fate. The family 
has suffered above all, as have social 
life and religion, from the extremely 
rapid urbanization of our population— 
a process so rapid that it has far out- 
run our powers of rational adaptation. 

Movements of population, together 
with the overwhelming increase in the 
use of mechanical contrivances — 
motors, airplanes, radio, electric house- 
hold appliances of all sorts—have 
created revolutionary changes in our 
whole situation, to which it is extremely 
difficult for the mind to make satisfac- 
tory adjustments. 

The home of the present day is vast- 
ly different from that of our childhood. 
There have been almost equally signi- 
ficant changes in the relation of the 
child to his home. The school has en- 
croached more and more upon the an- 
cient prerogatives of the family: now- 
adays school children are so busy with 
the tasks and the recreational oppor- 
tunities pressed upon them by the 
school that parents see their offsprings 
only at a meal or two a day. Parents 
have been so willing to shift their bur- 
dens to institutional care that the 
school has reached further and further 
down from adolescence toward infancy, 
and the “nursery school” has followed 
upon the kindergarten as an educa- 
tional opportunity. All we need to do 
now is to add the public créche to this 


*President Nollen delivered this address before 
the Nebrasta-lowa District Convention at Fort 
Dedge, lowa. 
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By JOHN SCHOLTE NOLLEN 


President, Grinnell College, Grinnell lowa; 


system, and the home in its old sense 
will have disappeared completely from 
the scene. Here, as so often, extremes 
meet. The disinclination of well-to-do 
fathers and mothers to assume the an- 
cient burdens and responsibilities of 
parenthood is creating a situation simi- 
lar to that sought by a stark commu- 
nism, which claims the entire nurture 
of the child as a function of the totali- 
tarian state. 

In spite of the steady and rapid in- 
crease in the urban population of the 
United States the most favorable en- 
vironment for a future career of 
eminent usefulness in the service of the 
state seems still to be the relatively 
simple life of the village and the farm. 

There are evident reasons for all of 
this. The poorest of village and country 
homes have certain priceless advant- 
ages over even the richest abodes in 
congested centers of population; such 
advantages are an abundance of sun- 
shine and fresh air, contact with the 
soil, and with a variety of plants and 
animals, the use of simple tools, whole- 
some conditions of recreation and social 
life, including far freer and more 
normal relations between children and 
adults. The parks and playgrounds of 
the large towns are not a sufficient sub- 
stitute, even if they were freely ac- 
cessible. 





Past President, Kiwanis Club 


It is estimated that only one child 
in seven has playground opportunities. 
As for the summer camps, which are 
increasingly popular, they probably 
serve scarcely one in a hundred of our 
child population. 

The prevailing parental sin of our 
day is not the tyranny of irresponsible 
authority, but its opposite, an abandon- 
ment of all discipline, an abdication of 
all guidance. In too many American 
homes the child has become the tyrant, 
and that is not better, but far worse, 
than the old patriarchal situation. 

Few adults are aware of the an- 
thropological fact that no business, no 
avocation, no social duty is as import- 
ant to the welfare of the race as the 
job of parenthood. It is a job that re- 
quires a great deal of time and thought, 
and that is just the reason why it is 
commonly avoided; most of us are too 
busy with our work and our social re- 
sponsibilities to make the necessary 
sacrifice of time, and thinking is a 
painful process. 

In recent years parental slackers 
have found a lot of pseudo-scientifie ex- 
cuses for their laxity. They have read 
the instinct-psychologists, and believe, 
or pretend to believe, that the child 
must be allowed to follow its natural 
bent without interference. This fallacy 
is most likely to find acceptance among 
professors and naturalists. I still re- 
member with horror one professorial 
family I knew where the naturalistic 
theory was carried through with spec- 
ial thoroughness, both parents being 
trained biologists who reverently 
spelled Nature with a capital “N.” The 
children were, naturally, unlicked cubs, 
a nuisance in their neighborhood, 
quarrelsome among themselves and so 
unadjusted to the social situation that 
the strain of an attempted adjustment 
at adolescence made one of them insane. 

Some day when our educational sys- 
tem becomes realistic, we may see col- 
leges and universities actually offer- 
ing courses in parenthood—there are 
even today timid experiments in this 
direction; the greatest difficulty, no 
doubt, will be found in providing ap- 
propriate laboratory material. 

Meanwhile there are some things 
that may safely be said on the subject, 
out of the teaching of ordinary human 
experience. First of all, simplicity is 
the keynote to wholesome child life— 
simplicity in dress, in furniture, in 

(Turn to page 1387) 
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How to Secure Needed Efficiency 
in Government Personnel 


Over 3!/, million people hold pub- 
lic office not including those in 
emergency projects of Federal 
Government. After pointing out 
ten fallacies of public thinking 
with regard to jobs the author sug- 
gests definite methods how to 
secure efficiency in personnel. 


more interested in the administra- 

tion of their government. They 
recognize that their government in 
the course of years has taken on many 
new functions and assumed many new 
responsibilities. Originally, govern- 
ment was regarded as an institution 
maintained for the purpose of exer- 
cising police functions, supporting 
schools, building highways, and pro- 
moting the interests of people in many 
minor ways. More recently, however, 
its influence has ramified into every 
phase of business; it controls the 
banks, insurance companies and rail- 
roads; it has enacted laws regulating 
industry, commerce and agricultures 
it has provided gigantic public works 
and relief programs; it has established 
new enterprises on a vast scale such as, 
for example, the Tennessee Valley 
project. 

The administration of the govern- 
ment, however, has lagged far behind 
what the modern business world would 
consider efficient. As new services 
have been undertaken, they have fre- 
quently been organized with little re- 
gard for the existing structure, with 
the result that government today is 
cumbersome, complex, and _ difficult 
and expensive to administer. 


Many Are Unfit 


Few suspect how many persons are 
engaged in public service. The grand 
total exceeds three and a quarter mil- 
lion men and women, not including 
those employed in the emergency proj- 
ects of the federal government. These 
three and a quarter million persons 
are administering more than one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand inde- 
pendent units of government, each of 


Tx American people are more and 


(1) Published by Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York City, 1935. 
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By DR. L. D. COFFMAN 
of 


Minnesota; Chairman, 


Commission of Inquiry in Public Service Personnel 


which has the power to raise and spend 
money. 

That a great number of these men 
and women are chosen irrespective of 
their fitness for the offices they hold 
has long been felt. That this feeling 
is based on actual fact is established 
by the findings of the Commission of 
Inquiry on Public Service Personnel 
which for the past year has conducted 
an intensive study of public employees 
in this country. The Commission was 
appointed by the Social Science Re- 
search Council with the consent and 
approval of President Roosevelt, and 
its report, “Better Government Per- 
sonnel,” which has just been pub- 
lished, is made directly to the Amer- 
ican people. 


Ten Fallacies 


After stating and analyzing the 
present situation in regard to ap- 
pointed public employees, the Commis- 
sion concludes that ten fallacies in 
American thinking on government 
personnel are largely responsible for 
conditions which have evoked the criti- 
cism that so far as government is con- 
cerned, we are a nation of amateurs. 
These are: to the victor belongs the 
spoils; government work is so simple 
that anyone can qualify; charity begins 
on the public payroll; patronage is the 
price of democracy; the most efficient 
public servant is the worst one; per- 
manency of tenure is the cure for 
spoils; placing the rank and file under 
civil service effects reform; “home 
town jobs” should go to “home town 
boys;” public service is always less 
efficient than private enterprise; the 
prohibition of specific abuses will elim- 
inate the spoils system. 

The result of such thinking is that 
government positions do not generally 
offer the more capable men and women 
a fair chance, in any way comparable 
to that offered by private business, in- 
dustry or the professions, for a life- 
time of honorable work affording op- 
portunity of advancement based on 
merit and accomplishment. 

With the situation clearly stated and 
analyzed the Commission then turns 
to the question of how government 
employment can be put on a basis of 
efficiency comparable to that of the 


business world; how the structure of 
government administration can be rid 
of overlapping and uncoérdinated of- 
fices and duties which form so great 
a part of the taxpayer’s burden; how 
public service can be made a worth- 
while life work attractive to young 
men and women of capacity and char- 
acter who seek an opportunity of ad- 
vancement, through service and 
growth, to positions of distinction and 
honor. 


The Commission Recommends 

This task of giving the taxpayer his 
money’s worth is not so difficult as 
might be supposed, although to achieve 
it enlightened thinking and _ united 
action on the part of every American 
citizen are necessary. The Commis- 
sion recommends for immediate action 
the extension of the federal civil 
service system to include all post- 
masters, deputy collectors of internal 
revenue and deputy marshals; such 
professional and skilled services of the 
regular departments as are now ex: 
cepted; and the personnel of federal 
emergency administrations, boards and 


agencies. A second move is the re- 
peal of all general legislation pre- 
seribing residence requirements or 


geographic apportionment of appoint- 
ments; all national, state and local 
measures setting a definite term for 
appointive administrative officials; and 
Section 213 of the Economy Act of 
1932 which requires the discharge of 
one member of a married couple when 
both are employed in the federal serv- 
ice. 


Further Recommendations 

A third step is the amendment of 
veteran preference laws so that they 
will adequately recognize the war serv- 
ice of veterans without conflicting 
with merit principles or the efficiency 
of public service. A fourth necessary 
measure is the establishment of a 
personnel officer in every  depart- 
ment or agency of adequate size in 
federal, state and local governments. 
Fifth is the increase in appropriations 
for personnel administration and for 
the Civil Service Commission in fed- 
eral, state and local units. Next is the 

(Turn to page 141) 
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Federal Law Enforcement in the 


New Deal 


Because of the interest and ac- 
tivity of Kiwanis clubs in the sub- 
ject of crime, the proportions of 
which are rather staggering, Ki- 
wanians are urged to read this 
article which summarizes the com- 
prehensive work of federal law 
enforcement, which has becéme 
more effective because of recent 
new federal statutes.* 


of the repeal of the 18th Amend- 

ment, quite a noticeable transfer 
of activity on the part of gangsters and 
hoodlums had been noted from the il- 
licit liquor traffic into other lines of 
criminal endeavor. There appeared to 
be an increase in roaming bands of 
desperadoes addicted to kidnapping, 
robberies and murder, aided and 
abetted by unscrupulous attorneys-at- 
law, stimulated often by collusion be- 
tween politics and the underworld, 
aggravated by the coddling antics of 
petty officials who wanted the limelight, 
inflamed by a maudlin public sentiment 
and engendered by a few alleged jour- 
nalists who sought to romanticize the 
gangster. 

The law-abiding citizens of the 
United States were becoming more and 
more insistent that all this was a job 
for the Federal Government. The av- 
erage private citizen, of course, felt 
that the Federal Government had un- 
limited power to detect crime and 
punish criminals. Nothing could have 
been further from the truth. Our 
forefathers in devising our system of 
government were actuated largely by 
the injustices and grievances which had 
resulted from too great a centralization 
of power in the governments of the 
mother countries, and in promulgating 
the Constitution which gave birth to 
the United States of America, they 
were determined that in this new land 
it would never be possible for the 
Federal Government to become too 
centralized or to exercise a police 
power which would in any way usurp 
the rights of the States. 


“¢ Mr. Keith discussed this important subject 
at the Minnesota-Dakotas District Convention in 
Saint Paul last fall. It is of such widespread in- 
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terest to public-spirited citizens that most of it is 
published herewith. 


By HON. JOHN M. KEITH 


Division of Investigation, U. S. Department 


A study would show, for instance, 
that the United States Government has 
such rights as to collect taxes and to 
punish the non-payment thereof; enact 
uniform naturalization and immigra- 
tion laws and to exclude and expel un- 
desirables; enact uniform banking and 
bankruptcy laws; punish piracy and all 
other crimes committed on the high 
seas on board vessels flying the Amer- 
ican flag; exercise exclusive legislation 
over all land purchased by it with the 
consent of the legislature of the state 
in which said land is located for the 
purpose of erecting forts, magazines, 
arsenals, or other needful public build- 
ings; and last, but not least, it would 
be noted that the Federal Government 
is given the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce, to control the trade 
between the states. This last grant of 
authority is most important in con- 
sidering federal law enforcement be- 
cause upon it are based the principal 
crime bills which Congress has passed. 


Had to Use Existing 
Machinery at First 


To meet the situation with which it 
was confronted, the new administration 
was, of course, compelled to use the 
existing machinery. The Attorney 
General of the United States is the 
Federal Government’s chief law en- 
forcement officer. He is charged with 
the duty of detecting and prosecuting 
all crimes and offenses against the 
United States. To assist him in prose- 
cuting federal offenses, there are 93 
United States District Attorneys whom 
he appoints to accomplish the actual 
courtroom work in the various Judicial 
Districts, 

There are, of course, the United 
States District Judges for each of these 
judicial districts appointed for life and 
subject to removal only by impeach- 
ment in the Congress. To keep custody 
of federal prisoners and to transfer 
them to the federal jails and peniten- 
tiaries subsequent to their conviction, 
the Attorney General is aided by the 
U. S. Marshals and their deputies for 
these various districts. 

But the above machinery can func- 
tion efficiently only when furnished 
with the facts and evidence upon which 
violators of federal statutes may be 


of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


presented for trial. It is the peculiar 
function of the Division of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice to 
detect federal crimes and to collect the 
facts and evidence upon which the suc- 
cessful prosecution may be based, and 
if this important function is not prop- 
erly exercised, then the entire system 
collapses and federal law enforcement 
fails. 

In enacting penal statutes, the Con- 
gress has in most instances, not speci- 
fied the agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment charged with their enforcement, 
and in such instances, it becomes the 
responsibility of the Division of In- 
vestigation of the Department of Jus- 
tice to investigate these offenses. In 
a limited number of instances, Con- 
gress has delegated the enforcement of 
certain specific federal offenses to 
agencies of the government other than 
the Division of Investigation. 

For a better picture, however, of the 
law enforcement work which was al- 
ready being performed by the Division 
of Investigation at the beginning of 
the present administration, I mention 
briefly a few of the principal federal 
penal statutes, which were most fre- 
quently violated and which therefore 
constituted the bulk of the work we 
were doing previously. 

Special agents of the Division of In- 
vestigation were required to enforce 
the provisions of the Anti-Trust laws, 
to collect the evidence as to all alleged 
monopolies in restraint of interstate 
trade and similar violations of the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts. 

We were required to enforce the 
penal provisions of the National Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

The Federal Bankruptcy Laws also 
punish those who falsify or concea] the 
books and records in a bankruptcy 
proceeding, submit false claims to the 
referee or commit a perjury at the 
hearings. 

The national bank and federal re- 
serve acts also came within our juris- 
diction and under those statutes, it was 
our duty to present for prosecution al! 
officers and employees of a national 
bank or a member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System, who embezzled, mis- 
applied or abstracted the funds of the 
said bank. 
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The Division of Investigation also 
had jurisdiction over a long line of 
federal offenses against the operations 
of the government and against public 
justice such as perjury committed in 
any matter, cause or proceeding over 
which the government has jurisdiction; 
in any instances where a law of the 
United States authorized the admin- 
istration of an oath; bribery of any 
government officer or employee for the 
purpose of influencing his official ac- 
tions; the false impersonation of a 
government employee for the purpose 
of demanding or obtaining a thing of 
value and similar crimes, 

Offenses within the admiralty, mari- 
time and territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States also gave the Division of 
Investigation quite a volume of work. 

This includes all sorts of crimes from 
murder on down, to petit larceny and 
the enforcement of the general penal 
statutes of the Federal Government on 
such government and Indian reserva- 
tions brought us occasional murder 
cases, robberies, and other crimes of 
violence. The Osage murders com- 
mitted in the State of Oklahoma are 
an illustration. 


National Motor 
Vehicle Theft Act 

In 1919 pursuant to its authority to 
regulate trade between states, Con- 
gress enacted the so-called National 
Motor Vehicle Theft Act, commonly re- 
ferred to as the Dyer Act in honor of 
its proponent, Representative Dyer. 
This act does not make it a federal vio- 
lation to steal a motor vehicle, a crime 


over which the Federal Government- 


has no jurisdiction whatever, but it ac- 
complishes what amounts to the same 
thing by punishing transportation in 
interstate commerce of a stolen motor 
vehicle, knowing it to be stolen, and 
providing a penalty of imprisonment 
comparable with that imposed in most 
state courts for the larceny of such a 
car. 

During the last fiscal year alone, 
1414 persons were convicted in the 
United States for violation of the Na- 
tional Motor Vehicle Theft Act, being 
sentenced to serve a total of approxi- 
mately 2000 years in a federal peni- 
tentiary. The value of the stolen 
motor vehicles involved in these cases 
amounted to approximately $1,000,000. 

The case of John Dillinger is fairly 
typical of the Federal Government’s 
enforcement of this law. It is a fact 
that in all of his criminal career, so 
far as is known, this desperado for 
some strange reason carefully avoided 
the violation of statutes over which the 
Division of Investigation had jurisdic- 
tion, until finally in fleeing from Crown 
Point. Indiana, he stole and transported 
the Ford automobile of the well known 
female sheriff across the state line into 
the city of Chicago, Illinois. In doing 
this he violated the National Motor 
Vehicle Theft Act, which gave us an 
excuse to hunt him. 


For the federal offense on which he 
was thus sought, he could have been 
punished by a fine of not to exceed 
$5000 or by imprisonment in a federal 
penitentiary for not more than five 
years. Of course, in view of the bank 
robberies which he had committed and 
the murder for which he was respon- 
sible, it was never for a moment pre- 
sumed that when caught, he would be 
brought to trial in a federal court for 
the comparatively insignificant offense 
of transporting this stolen car across 
the state line. 

The chase for John Dillinger by the 
Division of Investigation cost several 
lives, including one of our agents, but 
when we once have started a case, we 
may never, under our regulation, close 
it until the offender has been brought 
to justice, and it was thus with John 
Dillinger. If he had not met his fate 
at Chicago in July, we would have kept 
on his trail without cessation until he 
was caught. 

The White Slave Traffic Act is an- 
other illustration of the exercise by 
Congress of its right to regulate inter- 
state commerce, 

At the beginning of the present ad- 
ministration, there was also on the 
federal statute books another exercise 
by Congress of its right to regulate in- 
terstate commerce, the Interstate Ship- 
ment Theft Act. 

This Administration was determined, 
and the last Congress codperated in a 
plan to further extend the jurisdiction 
and powers of the Division of Investi- 
gation of the Department of Justice, in 
order that it might more effectively co- 
éperate with local and state officers in 
the detection and prosecution of crooks. 


New Federal Laws 

On June 22, 1932, as an aftermath of 
the heinous crime in New Jersey, the 
Congress enacted a Federal Kidnapping 
Statute and on May 18, 1934, further 
fortified this act by an amendment 
which includes the death penalty. 

A companion statute to Federal Kid- 
napping Law punishes the sending 
through the mails, or in interstate com- 
merce by any means, by telephone, tele- 
graph, radio or personal messenger, a 
demand for ransom, or for that mat- 
ter, the sending through the mails in 
interstate commerce of any extortion 
message which on a threat to kidnap 
or to do bodily harm to the recipient 
or any other person, demands a thing 
of value. 

Under the provisions of these new 
federal statutes it has been possible 
under the able leadership of Director 
Hoover to participate in the investiga- 
tion of most kidnapping cases. After 
all, until the case is solved, the victim 
returned, the hideout discovered, who 
can say whether there has been a trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of a 
kidnapped person? The law itself pro- 
vides that the failure to release the 
kidnapped person within seven days 
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after his abduction shall create the pre- 
sumption that he has been transported 
in interstate or foreign commerce, Un- 
der these statutes, it has been our 
pleasure to codperate with local law 
enforcement officials in the solution of 
practically al] kidnappings which have 
occurred since their enactment. 


Battle Front Strengthened 


The results of our work speak for 
themselves and I hope that I may be 
pardoned for an expression of pride 
in the organization by which I am em- 
ployed when I state that without ex- 
ception the Division of Investigation 
has solved all kidnapping cases over 
which it has had jurisdiction and many 
others as well, 

The Urshel case is perhaps fairly 
typical of our determination to not only 
run to earth the principals who com- 
mit such crimes of violence, but also to 
see to it that those unscrupulous pri- 
vate citizens who give them aid and 
comfort while fleeing from justice are 
appropriately prosecuted. 

Although Dillinger was shot and 
killed in Chicago, in July, that case 
is not closed. Numerous accomplices 
already have been convicted and others 
who assisted him in his nefarious ac- 
tivities will be brought to the Bar be- 
fore “finis” is written. 

On May 18, 1934, the Congress en- 
acted a new federal law making it pos- 
sible for the Division of Investigation 
to participate further in the investiga- 
tion of crimes of violence. This new 
statute punishes by imprisonment any 
person who has violated the laws of a 
state of the Union by committing or 
attempting to commit the crimes of 
murder, kidnapping, burglary, robbery, 
rape, mayhem, assault with a danger- 
ous weapon or extortion and who then 
moves or travels across the state line 
in interstate commerce. 

The battle-front was further 
strengthened by the last Congress 
through the enactment of the so-called 
National Stolen Property Act which is 
an amendment to the National Motor 
Vehicle Theft Act previously men- 
tioned. Under this new law approved 
May 22, 1934, it is now a federal vio- 
lation to transport or cause to be 
transported in interstate commerce 
any stolen loot, goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, securities or money of the 
value of $5,000 or more, knowing the 
same to have been stolen or taken 
feloniously by fraud. 

On May 18 last the Congress in- 
creased the jurisdiction of the Division 
of Investigation over national banks by 
enacting a new statute which punished 
the robbery of any national bank or 
member of the Federal Reserve System. 
This new statute will enable the Divi- 
sion of Investigation to coédperate with 
state and local officials in the bringing 
to justice of most bank robbers. It 
provides the maximum imprisonment of 


(Turn to page 140) 
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OHIO 





GALA dinner and dance on Janu- 

ary 9 at Edwards’ Gymnasium, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
marked the annual installation of 
Ohio’s newly-chosen governor, Dr. Ben 
A. Arneson, together with other dis- 
trict officers and lieutenant governors 
of Ohio divisions. About three hundred 
and twenty-five Kiwanians and their 
ladies enjoyed the party which in- 
cluded a dinner program floor-show of 
exceptional quality preceding the in- 
stallation program. As usual George 
Campbell, Ohio’s prize song leader, 
added zest to the party from begin- 
ning to end, Dr. Edmund D. Soper, 
President of Ohio Wesleyan, gave the 
invocation, and Rolla G. Willis of the 
Delaware club presided and presented 
the visiting officials and guests. Judge 
Dana Reynolds, Columbus, presented 
Immediate Past Governor E. J. 
Kautz, lauding him for his splendid 
work of the past year. Following an 
address by Judge Kautz, Judge Arch 
A. Schramm as installing officer con- 
ferred honors on the new governor, 
Ben Arneson, and his officers of the 
district. 

Other officials installed were District 
Treasurer Floyd A. Pfaff, Marietta; 
District Secretary, Pete Land, Akron; 
and the following lieutenant gover- 
nors: Division I, Stanley S. Stalter, 
Bowling Green; Division II, Asa Fogt, 
Sidney; Division III, Henry Grim, Nor- 
wood; Division IV, Claude Bronson, 
Marion; Division V, Tom A. Renick, 
Circleville; Division VI, C. C. Clark, 





Nearly 325 Kiwanians and their ladies of the Ohio District 





VII, Jack Wood- 


Division 
ruff, Akron; Divisién VIII, Paul Reed, 
Alliance; Division IX, Charles Meister, 


Lakewood; 


Ashtabula; Division X, 
Salem; and _. Division 
Schramm, Marietta. <A splendid and 
inspiring address by the governor 
brought the formal program to a close. 

Preceding the Governor’s Banquet 
Ohio officialdom spent a busy day 
making plans for the year’s work. A 
meeting of all past governors resulted 
in the organization of a Past Gover- 
nors’ Club which we expect to 
hear more in the future 


Cecil Scott, 
Xi, Barry 


from 


Eleven Simultaneous Divisional 


Meetings 
Ohio Kiwanis plans a_ divisional 
meeting program for the next few 


months which is novel and interesting 
in its arrangement. Beginning on the 
evening of March 21 all Ohio Ki- 
wanians will assemble simultaneously 
at 6:30 at eleven separate divisional 
meetings and by means of a telephone 
hook-up, a prominent speaker, probably 
from Washington, will address all of 
the eleven meetings at the same time, 
beginning at eight o’clock. Further 
carrying out this plan Ohio Kiwanians 
will celebrate “‘All Kiwanis” Night on 
the evening of May 20 and will hear 
the address of President William J. 
Carrington as he speaks at the Inter- 
national Convention at San Antonio, 
Texas. Amplifiers will, of course, be 


provided at each meeting place. Plans 
are under way for two other meetings 
of similar calibre if the March and May 
meetings meet with the approval anti- 
cipated. 
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Ohioans are already busy making 
plans for their migration to San An- 
tonio in May for the International Con- 
vention and expect to exceed their 
quota of 100. According to the present 
plans the Ohio crowd will be joined by 
Pennsylvania Kiwanians and those of 
both North and South Carolina. Their 
headquarters will be the beautiful 
Plaza Hotel. The Secretary has already 
planned a special train leaving Cincin- 
nati at 10:00 a. m. on Friday, May 
17. En route the train will stop at 
Montgomery, Alabama, to pick up dele- 
gation from the Carolinas, stopping for 
a day and night of sight-seeing at 
New Orleans. The return trip will be 
made via Memphis, Tennessee, leaving 
San Antonio at 8:30 Thursday evening. 
For those who can prolong their vaca- 
tion a post convention trip to Mexico 
City and return is also planned, with 
five days in that ancient city and vicin- 
ity for sight-seeing. 





NEW ENGLAND 





OSTON, Massachusetts, was the 

scene of the mid-winter meeting of 
the New England District on Jan- 
uary 9 and 10. The Finance Commit- 
tee submitted the budget for 1935, 
which was adopted. In the joint meet- 
ing of the old and new boards, Gov- 
ernor James P. Gallagher presented a 
message which stressed the impor- 
tance of efficient functioning of com- 
mittees and clubs, adequate publicity 
and achievement reports, membership 
development, and the building of new 
clubs. Plans for the San Antonio 











enjoyed the installation program when Governor Ben A. Arneson was inducted into office. 
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Convention were discussed, and the 
dates of the district convention at 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, were ap- 
proved as September 22, 23 and 24. 

At the conference on January 10, 
former International Trustee Ernest 
F. McGregor presided, and former In- 
ternational Trustee Walter Campbell 
presented the topic, “What the Club 
Officers Can Get from International.” 
He stressed the printed material avail- 
able, urging the intelligent selection 
of such by the presidents and passing 
same on to others in the club in charge 
of specific activities. Past Governor 
Ervin A. Center set forth “What the 
Club Officers Can Get From the Dis- 
trict,’ and Past Governor McGregor 
gave some interesting points on suc- 
cessful presiding. “Successful Direc- 
tors’ Meetings’ was the theme pre- 
sented by Ernest R. Caverly, past pres- 
ident of the Brookline, Massachusetts 
club. Other speakers included President 
Oliver Ober of the New Haven club, 
who told of his method of selecting 
committees, former Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor George C. Clarke and Roy Cooke, 
former secretary of the Orange, Mass- 
achusetts, club, who spoke on “Notices, 
Minutes, Dues and Duns” and George 
L. White, past president of the Newton 
club, who stressed the value of orderly 
budgets. 

The Boston club was host at the 
luncheon which was presided over by 
President Alfred R. Shrigley of that 
club. International Trustee Charles S. 
Donley installed the incoming district 
governor, lieutenant governors, and 
district treasurer, and gave the closing 
address. 

All of the leaders in the New Eng- 
land District are well pleased at the 
outcome of this two-day program and 
are optimistic in regard to the future. 





FLORIDA — 





NE of the most successful mid- 

winter meetings of Florida Dis- 
trict officers was held at Eustis, Flor- 
ida, on January 6 and 7. In attendance 
were 157 past and present officers and 
members, representing 31 of the 51 
clubs of Florida and 3 out-of-state 
clubs. The meeting was presided over 
by Governor E. C. Rice, assisted by In- 
ternational Trustee C. Harold Hippler 
and Immediate Past Governor John R. 
Wright. 

The three new special objectives of 
Kiwanis International and the district 
convention in Ocala were subjects of 
discussion led by past district and In- 
ternational officers. The “On-to-San 
Antonio” discussion created much in- 
terest among those present and plans 
are being formulated for a delegation 
of at least 75 Florida Kiwanians to be 
in attendance at the International con- 
vention. 

Resolutions were passed regarding 
the loss to the district of Dr. Gaston 
H. Edwards, a member of the Orlando 
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Photo courtesy Milwaukee Journa 


Kiwanians are known as men of song and it was in this happy mood that the photographer caught 
the new district officers of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District as they opened their first executive 


session for 1935 in Milwaukee January 7 and 8. 


Left to right: District Treasurer Melvin H. Sater; 


Lieutenant Governor Herbert E. Schreiner, Division IX; District Secretary John I. Allen; District 
Governor John S. Addison; Lieutenant Governors Henry F. Anderson, Division I; Harlow E. Gold- 
smith, Division VI; Paul V. Cary, Sr., Division V; Earle E. Fisk, Division II; A. C. Hall, Division 
XI; Elton J. Morrison, Division X; Lawrence ©. Denyes, Division VIII; Albert Smith, Division 
III; Christian J. Randall, Division IV; Harry H. Fuller, Division VII, missed getting into the picture. 


club, whose untimely death has caused 
a real gap in Florida Kiwanis. 

Governor Rice made known his ap- 
pointments of committee chairmen for 
the coming year, and announced that 
the dates of the district convention at 
Ocala are October 13, 14 and 15. The 
budget for the coming year was sub- 
mitted, discussed and adopted. 

One of the high-lights of the meet- 
ing was the banquet held on Monday 
evening, at which some 200 Kiwanians 
and their ladies were present. At this 
time the new officers were installed by 
International Trustee Hippler. Roe 
Fulkerson delivered the address of the 
evening in his usual entertaining man- 
ner and musical numbers rendered at 
intervals added to the general enjoy- 
ment of the event. Among those pres- 
ent at this delightful affair were: 
Past International Treasurer Walter 
Weiser, International Trustee Hippler, 
ast District Governor Harold V. 
Condict, Past Governor Kay Kennedy 
of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 
as well as all district officers for 1935. 
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~ KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE _ 





T an inter-club meeting of the Ki- 
Pa clubs of the Upper Cumber- 
land Valley, called by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor James T. Adams, the plan of 
approving the Eastern National Park- 
to-Park Highway as set up and out- 
lined by the State Planning Board on 
their official Park-to-Park Highway 
map, was considered and approved by 
representatives from  Middlesboro, 
Pineville, Corbin, London, Barbour- 
ville, Kentucky, and Jellico, Tennes- 
see. 

Knowing its immediate need and 
recognizing the demand for definite 
public works projects, the clubs urged 
the early approval of this plan by the 
President of the United States. They 
heartily endorsed the construction now 
under way on the park-way connecting 
the Shenandoah and Great Smoky 
Mountain National Parks, feeling that 
the utility of that road will be greatly 





Newly elected officials of Kiwanis clubs in the Maritime Provinces met in Halifax recently to receive 


instructions from Harry C. Murphy, Lieutenant Governor of Division V. 


In the group, left to right, 


are: Seated, A. G. MacLellan, president, Yarmouth; Rev. A. E. Gabriel, President, Digby; Lieutenant 
Governor, Harry C. Murphy, Halifax; W. K. Kempton, secretary, Liverpool; Miss Margaret Roche, 
secretary, Halifax. Standing, E. T. Parker, Past President, Halifax; Charles G. McLennan, Vice- 
President, Truro; W. W. Barry, President, Halifax, and Donald C. Kelso, Vice-President, Liverpool. 
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enhanced and the purpose for which 
that highway is being constructed con- 
tinued by the immediate completion of 
the entrance from the Smokies to the 
Mammoth Cave National Park. Rob- 
ert A. Blair of Corbin, Kentucky, was 
chosen as representative of the section 
at the coming meeting of the State 
Planning Board, at which he is to pre- 
sent a copy of the resolution, Copies of 
this were also sent to the President, the 
Governor, the State Planning Board, 
the Senators and Congressmen. 

On January 4, with more than 200 
people present, District Governor J. 
Lindsey Robb presented the charter 
to the new Kiwanis Club of London, 
Kentucky, Twenty-nine were present 
from the sponsoring club, Corbin, 
Kentucky; other delegates came from 
Middlesboro, Pineville, Somerset, Har- 
lan, Barbourville, Berea, Richmond and 
Lexington, Kentucky, and Jellico, and 
Athens, Tennessee, and Detroit, Mich- 
igan. Lieutenant Governor Jimmy T. 
Adams of Corbin, who was very active 
in sponsoring this new club, was toast- 
master. The address of the evening 
was made by District Governor Robb. 

Greetings were received from the 
Kiwanis Club of London, Ontario. 
Governor Fred G. McAlister of the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District and 
a member of the London, Ontario, club, 
was to have been present, but he was 
unable to be there. Exchange of flags 
will be made at a later date. Kenneth 
C. East, president of Sue Bennett Col- 
lege and secretary of the London club, 
J. W. Crook, president of the London 
club, J. M. Feltner of London and W. 
Handley Gaddie, past lieutenant gov- 
ernor and a member of the Pineville 
club took part in the meeting. 











At a meeting of the District Board 
of Trustees, Lieutenant Governor 
Myron McCurry was elected District 
Governor. A change in business duties 
caused Luther Snodgrass to resign 
from the position to which he was 
elected at the last District Convention. 
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The Pennsylvania District Board of Trustees. 


Seated, left to right: 


Lieutenant Governors G. Webber 


Knight and Harold B. Smith; Past Governor J. Belmont Mosser; Lieutenant Governor Dr. Charles 

F. Mackin; Assistant District Secretary Mary E. Glover; Governor Frank E. Finley; Secretary Don- 

ald E. Eaton; Past Governor and Chairman of Finance Committee Frank J. Wallis; Past Governor 

Herbert A. Moore; Lieutenant Governor George F. Jones; Past Governor Wilbur H. Norcross and 
Immediate Past Governor Robert W. Shepard 


Standing, left to right: 


Lieutenant Governors Cyrus A. Schoch; Peter R. Weimer; Paul L. A. Keiser; 


Rev. Malcolm DeP. Maynard; Clarence L. Conner; and Chester A. Darling. 





CAPITAL | 





HE mid-winter meeting of Capital 

District officers held at Fredericks- 
burg on January 14 was one of 
the most enthusiastic of recent years, 
with 128 Kiwanians and more than 30 
ladies present, The new officers, who 
were inducted into office by Interna- 
tional Trustee Edwin F. Hill, and every 
member of the 40 clubs present rededi- 
cated himself to Kiwanis at this in- 
spiring conference. 

District Governor C. Walter Cole 
in greeting the group, outlined the pol- 
icies to be followed during the year. 
These included club training schools, 
constructive education, extension, mem- 
bership increase, 100 per cent visita- 
tion, inter-club and divisional meetings. 
Following this message, Secretary- 
Treasurer Asa W. Howard read his 
report of the previous year, which was 
followed by the report of the Finance 
Committee given by Immediate Past 
Governor Elmer I. Carruthers. 

Speakers on the various subjects on 
the agenda included a splendid talk on 
“Trained and Inspired Leadership” 
by Lieutenant Governor J. Ben Rob- 
inson, Lieutenant Governor George G. 
Peery talked on “Budgeting Club Pro- 
grams and Club Finances.” “Use Me 
or Lose Me” was discussed in a very 
forceful way by former Lieutenant 
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Over 200 senate a attended the very enjoyable meeting of Division I held at Santa Monica recently 
when District Governor 


Frank Fox was guest of honor. Lieutenant Governor W. F. 
oon A eng Page oF In the picture, left to right: 








Barnum was 
Carl Tegner, president of the Santa Monica 


club, the Hon. William H. Carter, mayor of Santa Monica, District Governor Fox and Lieutenant 
Governor Barnum. 


Governor Irving Diener, and “Member- 
ship Increase” by Charles E. Pollard, 
immediate past president of the Peters- 
burg, Virginia, club. 

Dr. Henry A. Converse, past dis- 
trict governor and a member of the 
International Committee on Kiwanis 
Education, discussed the building of 
new clubs. Arthur M. Gable, immediate 
past president of the Charlottesville, 
Virginia, club and present chairman of 
the district committee on Inter-Club 
Relations, told of the importance of 
inter-club and divisional meetings. He 
urged the club officers to speed the 
Capital District Golden Rule on its 
journey until it had visited all of the 
clubs in the district. “This Golden 
Rule is one of the finest mediums of 
inter-club visits that I know of,” the 
speaker said. 

The relation of the district and In- 
ternational was presented in a forceful 
way by Past International Trustee Rus- 
sell S. Perkinson. The speaker out- 
lined the obligation the clubs owed its 
division, district and Kiwanis Interna- 
tional pointing out how each could be 
of service to the other. 

Special objectives came in for con- 
siderable discussion. “Economy and 
Efficiency in Public Schools” was out- 
lined by former Lieutenant Governor 
M. Channing Wagner, while Lieuten- 
ant Governor Herbert G. Smith gave 
his views on “Economy and Efficiency 
in Local Government.” “Directive Ed- 
ucation for the New Leisure” was pre- 
sented by G. Clyde Andrews, district 
chairman of that committee. Former 
Lieutenant Governor Lonsdale J. 
Roper, chairman of the district Under- 
Privileged Child Committee, discussed 
under-privileged child work. He told 
how this committee could be handled 
more effectively to serve these boys 
and girls. 

“Boys and Girls Work” was pre- 
sented by James Feagle, district com- 
mittee chairman. “Vocational Guid- 
ance” was discussed by Frank L. Peck- 
ham, chairman of this committee for 
the Washington, D. C., club. C. Russell 
Snyder, chairman of the district Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, advised the 
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officers and delegates to “get down 
to earth.” He told how Kiwanis clubs 
could be helpful to farmers in their re- 
spective communities 'and ‘advocated 
frequent meetings with farm groups. 
He also urged the members to sponsor 
4-H clubs wherever possible. 

A skit which was directed by a 
group of past governors and lieutenant 
governors, headed by International 
Trustee Hill, showed the value of the 
“Five-Point Programs.” 

Singing during the morning and aft- 
ernoon sessions and at luncheon, at 
which time the Fredericksburg club 
was host, was directed by Kiwanians 
Al Bowker and Don Blaney. 

The conference meeting was brought 
to a close by a stirring address, “Why 
Kiwanis Is Worthwhile” by Past Dis- 


trict Governor Merle E. Towner, who 
outlined the opportunities for fellow- 
ship and service. 

At the meeting of the District 
Trustees and Finance Committee, the 
budget was prepared and presented 
and the executive body also discussed 
the objectives for the year and laid 
plans for carrying them out. 

Fredericksburg club officers, mem- 
bers and ladies were given a rising 
vote of thanks for their hospitality 
and helpfulness. The club ladies en- 
tertained the visiting ladies at a tea 
at historic Kenmore, while all who 
arrived early enough were taken on an 
automobile tour over the battlefields 
and other historic points of interest 
which abound in Fredericksburg and 
vicinity. 


Detroit Celebrates Twentieth Birthday of 
Kiwanis International 


IWANIANS and their wives from 

all parts of Michigan celebrated 
the twentieth birthday of Kiwanis In- 
ternational at a party sponsored by 
the associated Kiwanis clubs of De- 
troit and Highland Park the night of 
January 22 at Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
in which city Kiwanis started to func- 
tion January 21, 1915. 

International President William J. 
Carrington of Atlantic City was the 
principal speaker. Ben H. Cole, De- 
troit, was toastmaster. Greetings from 
across the international boundary 
were presented by Fred G. McAlister 
of London, Ontario, Governor of the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District. Ben 
Dean of Grand Rapids, Governor of 
the Michigan District, responded. In- 
ternational Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker made a short address. Music 
for the dinner was furnished by the 
Detroit Kiwanis band, sponsored by 
the Associated clubs. The band, or- 
ganized by Dr. Gerald A. Wilson, 
Northwest Detroit club, was directed 
by Roy Miller, formerly a member of 
John P. Sousa’s band. The famous 
Ford Motor Company Dixie Eight 
sang. Foster C. Jones, Southwest De- 
troit club, led community singing. Ho- 





mer LaGassey, also of Southwest De- 
troit played piano accompaniments. 

Walter J. L. Ray was general chair- 
man of the committee in charge of 
arrangements. International Trustee 
Claude A. Dock introduced Dr. Car- 
rington. A crystal vase was presented 
to Dr. and Mrs. Carrington, the pres- 
entation speech being made by Mr. 
Cole. 

Music for dancing was played by 
the Ray Gorrell orchestra, directed by 
Del. Delbridge. Both Mr. Gorrell and 
Mr. Delbridge are Kiwanians. 

Among the guests were Immediate 
Past Governor Joseph G. Prance, De- 
troit; Past Governors Nicholas 5S. 
Sichterman, Port Huron; Edward B. 
Flack, Saginaw; Donald A. Johnston, 
Detroit; and Arthur E. Pierpont, 
Owosso; and District Secretary For- 
ney W. Clement, Ann Arbor. 

A feature of the program was the 
introduction of Joseph G. Prance, the 
first Kiwanian, Donald A. Johnson, 
the first Kiwanis club president, 
George J. Hass, the first club vice 
president, Harry A. Young, secretary 
of the Detroit club for many years, 
Charles R. Cowdin and Charles J. 
Rapp, all charter members of the first 
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Kiwanis club and all members of the 
Detroit club. 

The following clubs are members of 
the Associated Kiwanis clubs: Detroit, 
Detroit Central, Detroit Northwest, 
Detroit Riverside, Detroit Southwest, 
Detroit Northeast, Detroit Strathmoor, 
Detroit College Park and Highland 
Park. 





_PACIFIC-NORTHWEST __ 


DUAL inter-club event held on 

January 24 has provoked much 
interest throughout Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. Banquets held simultaneously 
in the state capitals of Washington 
and Oregon—Olympia and _ Salem, 
brought together the Kiwanians of the 
two states in two great meetings hon- 
oring the state governors—and each 
named “Martin.” The Oregon ban- 
quet in the Marion Hotel, Salem, was 
in honor of General and Mrs. Charles 
H. Martin. During the evening Gover- 
nor Martin was presented with his Ki- 
wanis badge and inducted into the or- 
ganization, along with several other 
notables including the new mayor of 
the city. Senator Douglas McKay was 
the toastmaster and Senator John D. 
Goss delivered the address. Three 
hundred persons were present from all 
over Oregon. 

The Olympia meeting marked the 
official opening of a new banquet room 
in the Hotel Olympian and honored 
Washington’s Governor, Clarence D. 
Martin and Mrs. Martin. Toastmaster 
of the evening was Past International 
Trustee Louis A. Muessel and the ad- 
dress was delivered by Past District 
Governor Charles F. Walker of Port- 
land. The famous Olympia octette 
sang. Two hundred and fifty attend- 
ed the dinner and the dance which 
followed. 

As the years roll along, the birth- 
days of the clubs are assuming more 
significance. Special recognition was 
accorded these events by Portland 
(16 years in January), Cle Elum (12 
years in January), Elma (10 years in 
December) and South Tacoma (6 
years in December). 











Kiwanians and their wives from all parts 





of Michigan celebrated the twentieth birthday of Kiwanis International at a party sponsored by the Associated 
Kiwanis Clubs of Detroit and Highland Park on January 22 at Detroit. 
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First Kiwanis Boundary I ablet 
Unveiled at Detroit 


N the afternoon of January 22, 
1935, the Michigan District of 
Kiwanis International observed 

with fitting ceremony the dedication 
service of the first of the Kiwanis 
Boundary Tablets upon the Ambassa- 
dor Bridge which crosses the Detroit 
River and forms a connecting link of 
one of the national east and west high- 
ways of the United States and Canada. 


This act was significant in that this 
boundary marker was erected the 
previous day on the very hour Ki- 


wanis was born twenty years ago. 

It was further significant because 
of the fact that more than five hun- 
dred Kiwanis men and women of Can- 
ada and the United States braved the 
chilly winds for thirty minutes, stand- 
ing there upon the bridge one hundred 
fifty-two feet above the water level, 
in testimony of the essential principles 
which these boundary tablets seek to 
promote. 

Recognition of the idealism of Ki- 
wanis has never been any more beau- 
tifully expressed by influential busi- 
ness men in high places than on this 
by the codperation given 
Michigan Kiwanians in the erection of 
this tablet. 


occasion 


President Carrington Makes Address 
International President William J. 
Carrington of Atlantic City gave the 
dedicatory address. He referred to the 
Harding International Good Will 
Memorial in Stanley Park, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, placed there by Ki- 
wanis International ten years ago. He 
expressed the hope that various clubs 
and districts would now erect during 
the present year these new boundary 
tablets at various places along the 
Canadian-United States border. 
Their Worships Mayor T. J. Fon- 
taine of East Windsor; Mayor R. A. 
Farrow of Walkerville; Mayor A. J. 
Reaume of Sandwich; and Mayor 
George Bennett of Windsor, brought 
greetings of the citizenry of their 
municipalities in Canada. His Honor, 
Mayor Joseph Hackett of Highland 
Park; and Ray Kelly, personal repre- 
sentative of Mayor Frank Couzens of 
Detroit, brought the greetings of the 
border cities of the United States. 
Fred G. McAlister of London, Ontario, 
Governor of the Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District, and Ben Dean of Grand 
Rapids, Governor of the Michigan Dis- 
trict, brought the greetings of the Ki- 
wanians of their respective districts. 


Fred. C. W. Parker, International Sec- 


retary, brought from his valuable 
storehouse of Kiwanis knowledge, 


words of wisdom which were well re- 
ceived by his listeners, and the assur- 
ance that Kiwanis is giving expression 
to our slogan “We Build.” 


As the band played “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and “O Canada!’ 


Robert Dock, fourteen-year-old son of 
International Trustee Dock, pulled the 
rope unveiling the flags of the two 
countries, which covered the tablet. 

The program was opened with music 
provided by the 80-piece Kiwanis 
Boys’ Band of Windsor, led by its or- 
ganizer, Past President Harry Parker, 
followed by group singing under the 
direction of Foster Jones of Detroit, 
former chairman of the International 
Committee on Music. 


Various Officials Aid 

Robert White, the Detroit manager 
of Station CKLW, was very generous 
in furnishing facilities which added 
much to the effectiveness of this dedi- 
catory occasion. The above radio sta- 


tion not only installed miles of wire 
and apparatus which was necessary 


but provided the full use of an hour’s 
time of the Columbia network, with- 
out charge to Kiwanis. 


Mr. MacDougal, General Manager 
of Ambassador Bridge, also added 


much to the occasion by having his 
staff of officers supervise the decora- 
tions, establish traffic safety upon 
the bridge, and because of the nature 
of this occasion, cancelled all toll 
charges. 

The Canadian and 
toms and Immigration Departments, 
although observing the spirit of the 
law, made everyone feel an exalted 
pride in the efficiency of these valued 
governmental services. 

Joseph G. Prance of Detroit, Im- 
mediate Past Governor of the Michigan 
District, was in charge of arrange- 
ments. International Trustee Claude 
A. Dock was in general charge of that 
part of the program which was broad- 
cast. 

The hearts of Michigan Kiwanians 
were made glad and truly apprecia- 
tive of the contribution made to this 
program by the distinguished Inter- 
national guests who honored Detroit 
with their presence. 

The truly international aspect was 
evidenced on every hand and not only 
did this mark the greatest day in De- 


American Cus- 


troit and Michigan Kiwanis history, 
but as these fine men and women stood 
in humble benediction to this noble 
cause of placing a sentinel for Kiwanis 
astraddle our international border, the 
resolute attitude of every soul pres- 
ent, although not implied or expressed, 
was clearly manifest that international 
hostilities have no place in Kiwanis. 





MISSOURI-KANSAS 
ARKANSAS 





ALTER S. MacAARON, past 
lieutenant governor of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Arkansas District writes: 
“Did you know that Columbia, Mis- 
souri, doesn’t feed local panhandlers 
unless they can show effective labor in 
the Kiwanis gardens and that this is 
estimated to save $5,000 on the poor 
relief fund during the winter months? 
“Did you know that one of the most 
complete and effective eye services in 
the Kiwanis realm is furnished by the 
Jefferson City club to under-privileged 
children? 

“Did you know that Booneville, 
Missouri, has for seven years preserved 
a personnel record of its school chil- 
dren of all colors, sexes and religions 
and gives them an effective vocational 
guidance which is a model for other 
clubs?” 

“Did you know that Sedalia, Mis- 
souri, has a milk service to under- 
nourished children that is a model of 
its kind and that they are putting 
Japanese cherry trees in the school 
grounds? 

“Did you know that Moberly, Mis- 
souri, does more work promoting civic 
affairs and interesting others to carry 
them forward than is done by any 
other civic club in that railroad town? 

“That Mexico, Missouri, puts on a 
minstrel show famous throughout the 
state, from the proceeds of which the 
county nurse gets a new car every 
year, and the wading pond and lake 
for under-privileged children is a sight 
to see?” 

As Kiwanian 


Baker of Fulton, 


Missouri, says, “If we cannot get a 
vision of service and find things to do 
in this life, we are wont to say that 
we are mature and conservative, when 
as a matter of fact we are old, lazy, 
without vision, and perhaps dead— 
only we haven’t fallen over yet!” 
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from which, as it seems to me, 4-H 

Club work appeals to the American 
business man. One is the distinctly 
selfish standpoint of its being good bus- 
iness to encourage country boys and 
girls in business enterprises; the other 
is the more altruistic standpoint of 
desiring to encourage any movement 
for the general good. 

During the recent years when the pur- 
chasing power of 30,000,000 American 
farmers fell from 16 billion to 5 billion 
dollars, 50,000,000 other Americans 
who supply the farmer with goods and 
services came to realize that his plight 
is one of the chief factors in paralyz- 
ing American industry, and that re- 
turn of American prosperity depends 
very largely upon his rescue from the 
economic morass into which he has fal- 
len. But rescue of the farmer is a 
long-time project in which the training 
of his sons and daughters is deeply in- 
volved. Making over a basic industry 
cannot be accomplished within a gen- 
eration. 


Tims are two main standpoints 


llustration of 4-H Training 

Just how soon today’s boys and girls 
will be the farming population of 
America, just how valuable 4-H Club 
training is to them, and just how im- 
portant the work is in our system of 
agricultural education, is illustrated as 
well as can be by the experience of that 
Oregon club boy who at the age of 18 
took over successfully at the height of 
agricultural depression the entire man- 
agement of an 80-acre farm with a 
herd of 25 or 30 purebred Jerseys and 
all the other responsibilities that go 
with a good-sized dairy farm. 

The story of Vernon Hepler’s club 
training for this undertaking is not 
new, but it is typical; how he started 
as so many start, with one pig or one 
calf or a small flock of chickens; how 
his interest grew as his project grew 
and he found through contact with 
other boys at club meetings, at achieve- 
ment day programs and at fairs, what 
possibilities the work opened to him; 
how his success encouraged him to 
undertake the breeding of purebreds; 
how he won trip after trip to the state 
fair, the district livestock show and the 
4-H Club summer school at the state 
college; and how finally he found him- 
self the owner of small herds, a reg- 
ular exhibitor beside adult breeders at 
livestock shows, and a leading figure 
among clubbers of his state. 





The Value of 4-H Club Work 


By GEORGE N. ANGELL 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Portland, Oregon; Former Chair- 
man, District Committee on Agriculture; Editor, The Oregon Farmer 


His record has been duplicated thou- 
sands of times, and fortunate this is 
for American agriculture and hence 
for American industry: and American 
business, for a new _ generation of 
farmers must be had every 20 years 
to repopulate American farms and, 
while most of these will be farmers’ 
sons with a farm viewpoint and with 
some farm experience, without club 
work few of them will have any scien- 
tific or technical training whatever for 
their jobs. 

Only a small fraction of those en- 
gaging in farming have agricultural 
college degrees, but many complete ag- 
ricultural projects in club work; and 
while these projects by no means are 
comparable with college courses, still 
they afford some technical instruction 
and some understanding of agriculture 
and it was 600 years before Christ 
that the Greek philosopher Xenophon 
wrote of agriculture as “an art which 
will enrich those who practice it dili- 
gently, provided they understand it. 
But if they do not understand it, it 
does not matter how hard they may 
labor at it, it leaves them in poverty.” 

Fate may make an 18-year-old club 
boy the proprietor of an 80-acre dairy 
farm, but through raising calves and 
milking cows seven or eight years in 
club work, he knows how to do it on 
the farm; through breeding and ex- 
hibiting high-class swine in club work, 
he knows how to go about it as a voca- 
tion; through experimenting with al- 
falfa and other forage crops in club 
work, he knows how to relate them to 
his general farm scheme and to save 
money thereby. The mistakes he made 
in club work he does not make in farm- 
ing; the short-cuts he learned in club 
work he applies in field and fold. 


Reason for Kiwanis Assistance 

Herein is reason enough for any bus- 
iness man to give club work the re- 
markable backing business men have 
given it; reason enough why the na- 
tional congress, state legislatures and 
Kiwanis clubs support it strongly; why 
county and state fairs feature it; why 
the banks of America, separately and 
as state and national associations, rec- 
ognize it handsomely; why many an in- 
dividual banker, business man and com- 
munity leader gives it long hours of 
devoted service. 

Home economics club work has the 
same value to future farm wives as 
4-H Club work has to future farm hus- 


bands; as often as not it is the farm 
wife whose skill and whose interest in 
her task determine the success or fail- 
ure of the entire farm enterprise. 
Eugene Davenport, Dean of Agricul- 
ture at the University of Illinois, wrote 
that essentially, the farm was a factory 
for the manufacture of food for man 
and his animals. He added, however: 
“Of course, it is far more than a fac- 
tory. It is a home for the family and an 
unequalled social center.”” Whether the 
farm is first a home or a factory, its 
success depends in great measure on 
the capability, the knowledge, the 
sympathy, of the farm wife—and which 
of these young fellows who win cham- 
pionships with their corn and swine 
and sheep would not prefer for his 
farm-home partner a girl who was 
raised in country surroundings, at 
least, and who had the training that 
4-H Club work gives its girl grad- 
uates? Considerations like these— 
considerations reaching far into the 
future of our national life—underlie 
the second reason why club work ap- 
peals to the thinking business man. 
Even though things on farms are in 
rather a bad way financially, club work 
is one effective means of making them 
measure up socially to that lofty 
standard of rural life that is carved 
in stone above the entrance to the 
Union Station at Washington, facing 
the nearby dome of the national cap- 
itol: “The farm, the best home of the 
family, the main source of national 
wealth, the foundation of civilized so- 
ciety, the natural providence.” 

Most of you know what cover crops 
are, and that alfalfa is used widely 
for that purpose. In eight years an 
acre of alfalfa gathers from the air 
and stores in the soil 2000 pounds of 
nitrogen, a valuable plant food. Be- 
sides, when that old alfalfa field is 
plowed under, there are left in the 
soil three tons of organic matter above 
plow depth and five and one-half tons 
below. 





A Cover Crop of 
Human Values 

I like to think of this 4-H Club 
movement as a vast cover crop of hu- 
man values that we plow under every 
year to contribute to the upbuilding of 
the ideal American farm home; that 
year by year it will protect and nour- 
ish the young trees of our agricultural 
life as they grow into a stately grove. 
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® Lexington, North Carolina, 
Aids Blind Boy 


Lexington Kiwanians and a Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, doctor have cre- 
ated a brand new world for a six-year- 
old Lexington boy! 

For the first time since he was born, 
Bryce Johnson gained an impression a 
few weeks ago of what light, color and 
form are. And although these initial 
impressions are still a bit dim, the 
positive hope is held out that within 
a few weeks he will see well enough 
to walk and run like other boys. 

The case of the Johnson lad came 
to the attention of the Kiwanis Club 
of Lexington several weeks ago and 
a special committee headed by Dr. 
Reynolds Shoaf and including Dr. Ed 
J. Cathell and Curry F. Lopp was ap- 
pointed to see what could be done. Dr. 
F. C. Smith of Charlotte was con- 
tacted and gladly agreed to codperate 
in the operation. The club voted to 
assume the expense of the hospital 
room and nursing care. Dr. Shoaf and 
President Casper Timberlake took 
Bryce to Charlotte for the operation 
and stayed until it had been concluded. 
Past President Howard D. Townsend 
had the happy job of bringing the boy 
home with his sight restored and the 
entire club membership have volun- 
teered to take the child back to Dr. 
Smith for examination and treatment 
during the period of continued restor- 
ation. 


Club Activities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


@ Payette, Idaho, 
Interested in Students 


One of the most interesting activities 
of the Payette club is the awarding of 
a citizenship prize each year to a senior 
boy in the high school who has been 
most outstanding in citizenship during 
his four years in high school. The 
boys take a great deal of interest in 
winning this prize, which is a gold 
watch. One of the boys who was having 
difficulty in getting into a certain col- 
lege, pulled out his Kiwanis watch and 
explained how it had been awarded. 
A way was worked out for him to 
enter the college of his choosing. 

A new activity of the club, suggested 
by Kiwanian J. H. Stoner, band leader 
and instructor in music at the local 
schools, is the awarding of a gold 
medal to the outstanding musica] stu- 
dent in the schools. Each week one of 
the students attends the Kiwanis meet- 
ing and renders a number or two, At 
the close of the school term the club 
will choose from among these young 
musicians the one they consider has 
made the best showing. 


® Astoria, Oregon, 
Distributes Salmon Oil 


The Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee of the Astoria club has under- 
taken the task of furnishing salmon 
oil to all under-nourished children in 
Clatsop County, During a single month 
120 families were served and the 
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club expects to furnish a total of 500 
families with the oil during the winter 
—this service being absolutely free to 
the recipients. The distribution is be- 
ing made through all physicians and 
dentists of Astoria and the principals 
of all the schools, together with the 
office of the American Red Cross, and 
a record is being kept of the results 
from all families receiving the oil. 


® Dadeville, Alabama, Sponsors 
Forest Conservation Conference 


A very important meeting of minis- 
ters, both white and colored, was spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Dadeville, 
Alabama, in codperation with the staff 
of the Soil Erosion Service to study 
the evils of burning and destroying 
the country’s forests. Dr. H. V. Carson, 
past president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Montgomery, Alabama, and pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of that 
city, addressed the visiting ministers 
on the important subject of the con- 
servation of natural resources. Dr. 
Carson took for his text, Proverbs 18:9, 
“The lazy man is brother to him that 
is a great waster.” He brought out 
very forcefully the duty of the minis- 
ters in helping to prevent wanton 


burning and destruction of forests. 

At noon the Kiwanis club and the 
staff of the Soil Erosion Service were 
joint hosts at a barbecue luncheon for 
the visiting ministers. 
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Ministers who attended the barbecue given in connection with the Forest 





Conservation 
and the staff of the Soil Erosion 








a ene by the Kiwanis Club of Dadeville, Alabama, 
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® Arlington, Virginia, 
Dedicates Camp 


Probably the last official act of Im- 
mediate Past President Frank H. Rowe 
of the Kiwanis Club of Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, was to dedicate Camp Arki, a 
camp built by the club for the benefit 
of the boys and girls of Arlington 
County. A large group of people, in- 
cluding the officers, members and their 
wives and children, assembled at the 
club house for the dedication ceremony. 
Following the introduction by Presi- 
dent Rowe, International Trustee Ed- 
win F. Hill of Washington made a 
brief talk commending the club for its 
interest in boys’ and girls’ work and 
for constructing this camp. Ashton C. 
Jones, a member of the Arlington 
County Rotary club, was introduced as 
the man who donated the 70 acres of 
land on which the club house is built. 

Other speakers included former 
Lieutenant Governor Irving Diener of 
Alexandria, Lieutenant Governor 
Charles W. Pimper of Washington, 
President Charles W. Smith of the 
Arlington club, the Rev. Walter F. 
Wolf, pastor of the Clarendon Presby- 
terian Church, and P. L. Ports, presi- 
dent of the Boy Scout Council of 
Arlington County. 


® New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Organizes "400'' Club 


Several years ago the Kiwanis Club 
of New Orleans was fortunate in se- 
curing in its membership Dr. Dudley 
Stewart, one of the foremost ortho- 
paedic surgeons in the community. Dr. 
Stewart pointed out to the club that 
there were any number of children in 
New Orleans who unfortunately were 
incapacitated with various physical 
and muscular ailments resulting in 
their suffering from deformed limbs 
or crippled in other ways and that 
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while there were 
numerous agen- 
cies in the city, 
charity clinics, 
etcetera, which 
provided for the 
operation on these 
children there 
was no organiza- 
tion nor any or- 
ganized effort to 
provide t hem 
with braces and 
crutches after 
they were re- 
leased from the 
hospital and sug- 
gested that Ki- 
wanians look into 
that matter and 


make it one of 
their objectives. 
The idea imme- 


diately met with 
favorable 
response and 
plans for organ- & 
izing a “400” | 
club were outlin- 
ed, the intention 
being to secure 
400 individuals, 
outside of the club and as well as those 
in it, who would agree to contribute 
$4.00 per day by saving one penny a 
day and a little more, which would be 
received by the club and put into a spe- 
cial fund for crippled children. 
Although it was impossible to raise 
$1,600.00, the members did get to- 
gether in a short time, sufficient money 
to provide braces for several children 
for whom the club has been caring 
during the past few years. These chil- 
dren have been enabled to’ walk about 
independently, some to the extent that 
they can play with normal children 
with comparatively little handicap and 
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Camp Arki, erected by the Kiwanis Club of Arlington, Virginia, for under-privileged children, was 


dedicated at an impressive service. 


A view of the plaza at Tyler, Texas, which was transformed from an eye- 
sore into the show place of the town through the efforts of the Kiwanis Club 
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of Tyler. 


others have been practically cured 
through these efforts. 

With the club’s increased member- 
ship, it is planning even more exten- 


sive work along this line in 19365. 


@ Tyler, Texas, Completes 
Beautification Project 

The Herculean task of making a 
beauty spot out of the county court 
house square, which for years had been 
an eye-sore to residents of Tyler, has 
been accomplished through the efforts 
of the Tyler Kiwanis club. The project, 
one of the major activities of the club 
during 1934, was carried out under the 
direction of J. D. Warren, immediate 
past president. 

Until the Kiwanis club threw the 
weight of its organization behind the 
improvement project the square was 
almost barren of vegetation. Indeed, 
the soil was so unproductive that even 
the grass grew only in a few scat- 
tered spots. An antiquated band stand 
which stood near the court-house en- 
trance was a popular hang-out for 
loafers. 

The Kiwanians launched a cam- 
paign to crystallize sentiment in favor 
of the improvement activity. There was 
considerable opposition at first, but 
this gradually melted away and the 
county finally agreed to finance the 
project which cost approximately 
$12,000. 

After the top soil had been replaced 
with more fertile loam brought from 
the surrounding farm country at a 
depth of two feet, a competent land- 
scape architect drew the plans and 
supervised the planting. The result is 
a beautiful plaza which is one of the 
show-places of Tyler, drawing praise 
from visitors and tourists, 
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® Malone, New York, 
Conducts Hobby Show 


Firm in the belief that one of the 
most important problems to be solved 
under present-day conditions is the ne- 
cessity of finding’ some means whereby 
citizens, old and young, can devote 
their leisure to some activity of a 
worthwhile character, the club recently 
conducted a hobby show, with the hope 
that a display of the handiwork of the 
town’s well-known citizens or collec- 
tions to which they were devoting 
their spare minutes would prove a 
stimulating influence to others. 

The second floor of a large garage 
in the heart of the business section 
was secured as an exhibition hall and 
members of the club arranged the ex- 
hibits which included displays of rare 
stamps, photographs, pieced bed quilts, 
antiques, wood carving, soap carving, 
paintings, etchings, Indian relics, fire- 
arms, drawings, rare original manu- 
scripts, knitting, etcetra. 

A committee of judges was selected 
outside the club and they awarded 
certificates to nearly one hundred in- 
dividuals, Hobbies use up leisure time. 








The “Old Guard” 
president for 19 


charter members) of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, Illinois, and Lester M. Jones, 
- The Chicago Kiwanis club was chartered on January 25, 1917. Left to right, 
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standing: Carl H. Fliesbach, Howard T. Webb, William Balhatchet, William E. Kaiser, Gus Meyer, 


Ben E. Sincere, Fred R. Farmer, President Jones. 


Seated: A. Robert White, Charles S. Purdy, Wil. 


liam M. Gelderman, W. D. Farquharson, George F. Repp, Daniel S. Wentworth and Andrew Kil- 


ander. 


President Carrington’s Five Point Pro- 
grams for all committees. 


William Doerfel, chairman of the 
committee, put on this examination. 
Irving F. Stetler ranked first with 97%. 
Other high point winners included 


W. Richard Seely, Charles L. Cureton, 
Walter B. Kohl and Edward A. Cor- 
dery. A good idea for every club. 











The Kiwanis Club of East St. Louis, Illinois, had as its guests recently Boy Scout Troop No. 24 


which it sponors. 


® Hammonton, New Jersey, 
Has an Examination 

The Kiwanis Club of Hammonton, 
New Jersey, had an interesting meet- 
ing recently which served a double 
purpose—providing Kiwanis education 
and stimulating a reading interest in 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 

An examination was held for all 
members which was the culmination of 
the persistent work by the Committee 
on Kiwanis Education to get the mem- 
bership interested in reading the Mag- 
azine. The questions that were asked 
included these: What is the primary 
purpose of Kiwanis? What are the spe- 
cial objectives of Kiwanis International 
for 1934-35? Have you any names to 
propose for new members? What sug- 
gestions have you for the improvement 
of the club 

The answers to the last question 
included these opinions: Regular and 
prompt attendance; regular reading of 
the Magazine; getting back old mem- 
bers; seeking new members; more indi- 
vidual responsibility; every member at 
some work; reporting matters of in- 
terest taken up at director’s meetings 
to the entire club; a little more humor 
in weekly meetings; round-table discus- 
sions; more outside talent at meetings; 
aligning the club with International 





The occasion was a great success in every respect. 


® Hot Springs, South Dakota, 
Stages Hobby Show 


The Kiwanis Club of Hot Springs, 
South Dakota, recently staged its first 
annual fair and hobby show, with 166 
boys and girls and their entries. The 
club paid out about $200.00 in prizes. 
The fair operated all day, with a track 
meet in the afternoon, a moving picture 
show at 5:00 o’clock and then a show 
put on in the evening by the young- 
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The Kiwanis Club of Shamokin, Pennsylvania, gave a party recently for 58 under-privileged boys 

; nd Each of the schools in the community submitted the names 
of six under-privileged children—three boys and three girls—whom they considered worthy. The 
club then sent out invitations inviting the children to a Kiwanis party. Everybody had a wonder: 
i The expense of the party was defrayed by funds made 
available from the presentation of the European Passion Play which the club sponsored in Shamokin 


and girls, all under eight years of age. 


ful time, as is evidenced by this picture. 





Kiwanian Gelderman has a record of 18 years’ perfect, consecutive attendance to his credit, 


sters at the City Auditorium which 
was attended by over a thousand peo- 
ple. The club, the youngsters, the 
whole town and the newspapers all 
joined in saying that the affair was a 
great success. 

A hobby show is a great idea for 
boys’ and girls’ work on a big scale. 


@ Past Presidents Active 
at Montreal, Quebec 

A very interesting innovation took 
place in the Kiwanis Club of Montreal 
recently when the past presidents of 
the club held a dinner in honor of Hen- 
ry T. Fyon, the 1935 president of that 


club. Wholehearted support of. this 
year’s administration was _ promised 
by Past Presidents Douglas Taylor 


and Walter C. Taylor, Ernest A. Cou- 
sins, Robert A. Willis, Andrew C 
Cordner, Douglas Bremner, John Me. 
Millan, Owen J. Callary, Fred C. Me. 
Cracken and D. P. Fitzgibbon. These 
were followed by some remarks by 
First Vice-President L. Thomas Haviil, 
Second Vice-President Claude C. Bon- 
ter, Honorary Treasurer G. W. Hodg- 
son, who has served for six years, and 
Honorary Secretary James O. Mead- 
ows, who has again been appointed to 
that office for this year. There’s an 
idea for other clubs. 


for three days last December. 
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® Extensive Program Outlined 
at Pascack Valley, New Jersey 


The new club of Pascack announced 
recently that it is prepared to offer 
as part of its service to the commu- 
nity, free medical, dental and podiatric 
attention to under-privileged children. 
This health service is to be made pos- 
sible through the codperation and civic- 
mindedness of three of the club’s 
members: Dr. Irving M. Levitas, physi- 
cian, Dr. Vincent T. De Salvo, den- 
tist, and Dr. O. M. Scheimer, chiropo- 
dist. 

The mechanics of this public service 
are planned as follows: Cards will be 
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Here is a truck load of tinfoil gathered, stored 
and bagged by the Kiwanis Club of Newburgh, 
New York, about to start for Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, to be melted and refined, the resulting 
product being sold for the benefit of the Shriners 
Hospital for Crippled Children at Springfield. The 
Newburgh club says that tinfoil costs nothing but 
a little thought to collect and pays big dividends 
in human service. 


issued to members of the club and to 
individuals and organizations who come 
in contact with families in distress. 
Children needing medical, dental or 
podiatric treatment who come to the 
attention of those entrusted with cards 
are to be investigated as to their indi- 
gence, and, if the investigator is sat- 
isfied that he has come upon a worthy 
case, a card is to be issued to the child, 
entitling him to the type of service re- 
quired, free of charge. 

Another worthy project of this am- 
bitious club is the furnishing of hot 
lunches to school children unable to 
provide for themselves. In addition to 
all of this, the club is assisting in the 
acquisition of a community ambulance, 
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Here is a representative gathering of boys from the five athletic wards which make up a league of 80 
boys sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Penetanguishene, Ontario. Members of the Sports Committee 


are also im the picture. 


® Many Activities Spon- 
sored by Ada, Ohio 


From the Kiwanis Club of Ada comes 
a splendid record of achievement dur- 
ing the past year. Their activities in- 
cluded a series of auctions arranged 
so that any article, large or small, 
could be sold to the highest bidder; this 
brought a great many farmers to town, 
thus creating a closer bond between the 
rural population and the merchants of 
Ada. Another project of the club was 
the establishing of an Ada Day to en- 
able the merchants of the village to 
display their products, with a parade, 
speeches and entertainment included in 
the program. Supervision of a chil- 
dren’s playground and the formation 
of a farmers’ institute were other proj- 
ects of this active club. 


® Penetanguishene, Ontario, 
Encourages Sports 


Four years ago, in order to encour- 
age organized sports among the boys 
of Penetanguishene, the Kiwanis club 
divided the town into five athletic dis- 
tricts. With this many wards, as the 
divisions are called locally, every young- 
ster is given a chance to make the 
team and play for his ward. All the 
major sports, such as hockey, baseball, 


Standing from left to right are: William Rivard, John J. 
mediate past president, Secretary Conrad M. Hewson, W. 


McTaggart, im- 
B. Armstrong and Clair Gendron, chairman. 


and rugby are played, in season, The 
Kiwanis Sports Committee draws up 
the schedules and requires a certificate 
of age, weight, and residence from the 
parents of each boy. The boys conduct 
their own internal affairs, such as elec- 
tion of captains and secretaries, ar- 
rangement for practices, players, their 
positions on the teams, etcetera. The 
Kiwanis club rents the playing time 
from the rink management for hockey 
games and supplies the general equip- 
ment for other games, such as rugby 
balls, bats and balls, the boys providing 
their own personal equipment. The boys 
of the first Junior League four years 
ago are now capturing most of the 
places on the big town teams which 
represent Penetanguishene in the Pro- 
vincial Leagues. 

In running the Junior League in the 
various sports on this district principle, 
the Kiwanis club recognizes the gang 
spirit prevalent among teen-age boys, 
allows the gangs to remain together, 
but diverts their energies from mis- 
chief to healthy sport. The boys, not 
only during their games, but between 
times, with their practices and their 
discussions of interesting and humor- 
ous sidelights of previous games, have 


their leisure time well taken up 

















The Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City, New Jersey, had a celebration in honor of the twenty-fifth wedding anniversary of International President and Mrs. 


William J. Carrington. 


In the picture, left to right, are: Seated, Past President Henry W. Leeds, President Walter J. Buzby, Mrs. Buzby, Mrs. Car- 


ington, International President Carrington, Immediate Past Governor Richard E. Swift and Immediate Past President Henry P. Miller. Standing, Past 
Presidents Frederick Hickman and Raymond P. Read, Director George A. Scheiter, Past Presidents W. Elmer Brown, Jr., and Alexander Vollmer, Director 


E. Peifer, Secretary Edward P. Beach. Vice-President Hilton S. Read, Director Hugh S. Riddle, 


Faunce and Past President William S. Emley. 


Past President Ezra C. Bell, Director William 
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throughout the playing season. Inci- 
dents regularly come to the attention 
of the Sports Committee which show 
that the qualities of loyalty and 
sportsmanship are being rapidly de- 
veloped among these boys. Organizing 
ability and reliability are other assets 
which are coming to the surface. 

Last spring the Kiwanians organized 
a girls’ soft ball league on the same 
principle as was provided for the boys. 
This proved such a success that the 
club has been working on the organ- 
ization of a hockey league this win- 
ter. 


® Lincoln, Nebraska, Awards 
Distinguished Service Medal 


The 1934 distinguished service medal] 
of the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln was 
presented to Dr. A. E. Sheldon, super- 
intendent and secretary of the Nebras- 
ka State Historical Society. H. C. 
Mardis, 1934 president, made the pres- 
entation address and other speakers 
included former Governor A. J. Weaver 
and Prof. R. P. Crawford, assistant 
to Chancellor Burnett of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Dr. Sheldon was 
honored for his long. services as 
pioneer, statesman, historian, editor, 
lecturer, author and organizer. 

In reviewing the distinguished 
Nebraskan’s service former Governor 
Weaver told incidents that were vivid 
reminders of pioneer days, including 
a description of Dr. Sheldon’s part in 
stopping border bootlegging with the 
Brule-Sioux Indians and his efforts to 
stop loan sharks and fraudulent land 
locators. As a legislator Dr. Sheldon 
led an investigation of state finances, 
secured money for the university, and 
brought about many reforms which re- 
sulted in savings to taxpayers. 

In accepting the medal, Dr. Sheldon 
said, “It signifies the whole story of 
Nebraska, sloping back from this 
moment, to the Cavaliers of Coronado 
crossing the plains in 1541 to find the 
country.” He also paid tribute to 
George L. Towne, who had _ insisted 
that Dr. Sheldon become a charter 
member of the Kiwanis club back in 
1919, in which he has maintained 
active membership. 

A tribute to Dr. Sheldon in honor 
of the occasion was written by C. A. 
Sorensen, 

At this special meeting, which was 
attended by over 200 people, other 
honored guests included Governor 
Bryan and Mrs. Bryan and former re- 
cipients of the Kiwanis award—Frank 
O. Edgecombe, J. E. Miller, Chancel- 
lor Emeritus Avery, A. L. Bixby, and 
Bess Streeter Aldrich. 


® Joliet, Illinois, 
Has Many Interests 

In conjunction with its under-privi- 
leged child work, the Joliet club is in- 
terested in the Herald-News Milk Fund 
and to date it has donated over $500 
since the fund for under-nourished 
school children was started in 1982. 
In an effort to encourage the public 
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Still another check for undernourished school children from the Kiwanis Club of Joliet, Illinois, 
makes a total of over $500 which that club has contributed to the Herald-News Free Milk Fund 


during the past three years. 


Pictured here are: Past President P. F. Brewster, Secretary Warren 


Kirby, John Brennan, a member of the milk fund committee, and President Verne L. Hahneman. 


to support this fund which annually 
supplies thousands of Joliet children 
with milk, the Kiwanis mixed choir of 
16 voices sponsored by Kiwanian 
James J. Grady and directed by Ki- 
wanian George Brewster, presented a 
radio program in which an appeaj to 
the residents of the county was made 
by Kiwanian J. Louis Fifer, who also 
related facts and figures about the Jol- 
iet club. Among the objectives he men- 
tioned were: The purchasing of glasses 
for under-privileged students in the 
local high schools, the financial assist- 
ance of two students through four 
years at the University of Illinois, the 
furnishing of free tickets for football 
and basketball games and band con- 
certs to orphans, the building of a 
splendid boy scout cabin worth approx- 





imately $14,000, the building of a 
wading pool for under-privileged chil- 
dren, as well as the provision of porta- 
ble showers which can be attached to 
hydrants near fire stations during the 
summer. 


® Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
Holds "Kiwanis Court" 


The Kiwanis Club of Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, recently put on a pro- 
gram that was voted to be one of the 
most popular ones they ever had. This 
was in the nature of a “Kiwanis 
Court,” the accusations and responses 
by the “prisoners” all being in the 
nature of Kiwanis education with a lot 
of humor mixed in. One member, for 
example, was charged with failing in 





The distinguished service medal presented annually by the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, Nebraska, was 


awarded at the close of 1934 to Dr. A. 


E. Sheldon, superintendent and secretary of the Nebraska 


State Historical Society, at a special meeting attended by more than 200 people. 
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The Kiwanis Choral Group of the Brockton Massachusetts, club, made its official debut before the 
club at a recent meeting when Immediate Past President Ray Follansbee, responsible for its forming, 
officially turned the new chorus over to President John F. Tullie, who is also an enthusiastic member 
of the chorus. The first performance of the group, a program of carols on Christmas eve, was 


broadcast throughout the 


business section of Brockton, 


and many favorable comments were re- 


ceived. Kiwanian A. H. Sullivan is director of the chorus. Reading from left to right: Back row: 
Karl Mason, Ralph G. Swain, Harry W. Olson, Warren S. Knapp, George Knight, George W. R. 


Hill. 


Middle row: Arthur Kendrew, accompanist, W. Everett Briggs, G. Ernest Spear, Eben F. 
Tilden, Jr., Chesterton S. Knight, George A. Mulford, Wallace B. Caswell, Harry Clemons. 


First 


row: R. Warner Brush, Past President Ray Follansbee, organizer of the group, A. H. Sullivan, director, 
President John F. Tullie and Edward L. Pearson. 


the Kiwanis object of promoting the 
feeling of understanding between the 
farmer and the city man by reason of 
his failure to leave the society of his 
cows and mingle with the city men, 
thereby giving them the benefit of his 
counsel, wit, wisdom and agricultural 
acumen. In this case, the prisoner 
pleaded “Guilty” with the answer, “The 
more I see of some city men, the more 
I like my cows.” 

That gives an idea of the nature of 
this “Kiwanis Court.” Every club can 
work up such a program utilizing their 
lawyer members in order to have the 
charges made with the usual legal ver- 
biage. A copy of the court proceedings 
can be secured from John E. Cruise, 
secretary of West Virginia District, 
405 Union Trust Building Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia. The Clarksburg 
club gave credit to Chester S. Bavis, 
a past president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, for hav- 
ing inspired the program committee on 
this “court” idea. 


® Rochester, New York, 
Enjoys Joy Car Meeting 

For ten years now the Joy Car oper- 
ated by Rochester Kiwanians has 
brought happiness to thousands of chil- 
dren and adults in the various institu- 
tions in and about Rochester, and for 
this past year the committee in 
charge had an unusually commendable 
report, which was made at a special 
Joy Car meeting held recently. The 
car served 25 institutions on a non- 
sectarian basis, during the summer 
months, operating 58 days, during 
which time it traveled 4,640 miles, 
making 138 trips and carrying 4,836 
children and 628 adults. 

At the special Joy Car meeting let- 
ters of thanks received from the insti- 
tutions, which were displayed, told of 


the added enjoyment to the lives of 
the inmates as a result of the Joy 
Car, the fairness of the Joy Car Com- 
mittee’s service to the various insti- 
tutions on an equal basis, and the 
courteous attention, conduct and care 
in handling the car and children. The 
driver of the car is employed by the 
club on a weekly basis, and the Ki- 
wanians are proud of the fact that 
during the ten years of operation, the 
car has never been involved in an 
accident. 

Joseph Mirguet, who has been chair- 
man of the Joy Car Committee for a 
good many years, was happily sur- 
prised when Dougal Young, director 
of the Hillside Home for Children, pre- 
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sented him with a Kiwanis pin which 
was secured as a result of voluntary 
contributions from all inmates of in- 
stitutions where children and aged 
folks are cared for and who have, 
over the past ten years, received the 
benefits of the Joy Car. Mr. Young 
also presented Mr. Mirguet with an 
envelope containing $12.00 — a por- 
tion of the collections taken during 
the summer months at Sunday relig- 
ious meetings—which was a gift from 
the under-privileged children to be 
used by the Kiwanis club in its Joy 
Car services. 


@ High Attendance Averages 
at Lake Wales, Florida 


When W. E. O’Sullivan took office 
January 1, 1934, as president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Lake Wales, Florida, 
the rest of the members already knew 
that he was a firm believer in high 
attendance averages in maintaining an 
active club. So from annual averages 
from 74 to 80 per cent for the past 
eight years, 1934 showed an average 
of 95.7 per cent, with twenty 100% 
meetings during the year. The num- 
ber of 100 per centers also raised in 
proportion—from one in 1928, five in 
1932, seven in 1933, to fourteen in 
1934. The prize goes to Earl J. Weaver, 
secretary of the club, who has com- 
pleted over 57 meetings with a 100 per 
cent record. 

Activities in the past year have in- 
cluded the maintenance of a medical 
and a dental clinic, the purchasing of 
equipment for a day nursery, the pro- 
duction of a home-town show, an 
Easter egg hunt, a track meet, the 
maintenance of a student loan fund, 
the provision of vocational guidance 
services and the securing of road 
paving. Activities hold members. 
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New raincoats, the gift of the Kiw-nis Club of Rogers Park, Chicago, Illinois, were presented to The 
Gale School for its patroi boys who cover the district from the Lake to Clark Street, and 


from Calvary Avenue to Sherwin Avenue. Frank M. 


Nichols, a director, made the presentation. 
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First New Club in 1935, 


Jones County, Georgia, 


Arrives at 12:01 a. m., January 1 


By GORDON G. SINGLETON 


Governor of the Georgia District 


O the Jones County Kiwanis Club, 
Georgia, goes the credit of being 
the first club of the new year, its 

arrival into the Kiwanis world occur- 
ring at 12:01 a. m., January 1, as the 
whistles were blowing. 

This club had its origin, so to speak, 


at the Internationa] Council meeting 
in Chicago last November. At that 


time the International President, Inter- 
national Secretary and the Chairman of 
the International Committee on Classi- 
fication and Membership, stated that 
economic normalcy had already begun 
and that for this reason the time was 
propitious for an increase in members 
in existing clubs and also for more new 
clubs. 

Discussions with J. Fred Eden, Jr., 
and others interested in a new club, led 
to preliminary meetings, and last De- 
cember, twenty-five men agreed to per- 
fect the building of their new club at 
midnight, December 31. All plans were 
ratified and at that time thirty-one new 
members’ names appeared on the char- 
ter petition, and all paid up. Since 
they came from al] parts of the coun- 
ty, it was decided to name the new 
baby the Jones County Kiwanis Club. 

President Carrington and Secretary 
Parker were immediately telegraphed 
that the Georgia District took pleasure 
in presenting to Kiwanis International 
for its birthday anniversary, in honor 
of President Carrington, this new 
club. Letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulations came from them and many 
others interested in Kiwanis. 








and 


Early in January, Field Service 
tepresentative Shortess, who had 
worked with me on preliminary plans, 
completed his splendid work of instruc- 
tion and on January 8 he was the 
speaker at the first meeting of the club. 

On January 14, at the mid-winter 
meeting of the district in Macon, Inter- 
national Trustee James Lynch of Flor- 
ence, South Carolina, presented the 
club with its charter, It was my pleasure 
to present, on behalf of President Car- 
rington, an engraved gong and gavel 
as his personal gift. Judge F. Holmes 


Johnson, president of the club, re- 
sponded. 
Officers of the club are: President, 


Holmes Johnson; Vice-Presi- 
Williams; Treasurer, 
Julius L. Mercer; Secretary, Andy B. 
Winters; Directors: C. C. Williams, J. 
D. Zachary, J. A. Burnett, W. E. 
Knox, T. Hunt Taylor, J. Fred Eden, 
Jr., and D. V. Childs. 


Judge F. 
dent, W. B. 


Boston, Massachusetts—Work done 
recently by the club for under-privi- 
leged children includes financial assist- 
ance to a deaf and dumb boy who has 
been aided in completing his course at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the feeding of 750 persons 
within the past few months, the spon- 
soring of a musical career for a boy 
violinist, the furnishing of milk and 


eggs to several families, and the sup- 
plying of clothing to needy children. 
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Tampa, Florida—The charity foot- 
ball game sponsored by the club on 
New Year’s Day was such a success 
that it is practically certain that this 
will become an annual affair. The 
under-privileged child fund was en- 
riched by more than a thousand dollars. 


Paris, Arkansas—Through various 
benefits the club raised $400.00 to pur- 
chase uniforms for the 30 members of 
the boys’ band which it sponsors. 


Huntington Park, California — A 
canned goods party was put on re- 
cently by the club at one of the local 
theatres, under the direction of Ki- 
wanian James P. Bradley. Each child 
brought a can, package or sack of food, 
and all of these were then turned over 
to the parent-teachers’ association for 
distribution among the needy. 


Alhambra, California—During 1934 
Alhambra Kiwanians distributed 75,- 
000 loaves of free bread and 1400 
quarts of free milk in connection with 


their extensive under-privileged child 
work. 

Bellefonte, Pennsylvania — By ar- 
rangement with the Court, juvenile 


offenders are being paroled into cus- 
tody of members of the Bellefonte club, 
to whom they must report once a 
week. The Kiwanians watch over and 
advise these lads, helping them in any 
way possible. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania — Approxi- 
mately $1200 was raised for the Ki- 
wanis Educational Fund of this club 
by the football game which it spon- 
sored between Bucknell University and 
St. Thomas College. Four students are 
receiving help from this fund. 





bers of the Kiwanis Club of Jones County, Georgia, which arrived on the scene as the horns and 








Judge F. Holmes Johnson, officers, directo 


whistles ushered in the New Year. 
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@ West Side, Chicago, Thinks 
Early Bird Gets the Worm 


From this club comes a report of a 
very successful meeting, the nature of 
which is suggested to all clubs at this 
time. Henry F. Gilson, immediate past 
president and now program chairman 
of the West Side club, highly recom- 
mends this unusual meeting. It was 
held at 7:00 A. M. and the order of 
procedure included morning exercises, 
morning song, prayer, dip, bacon and 
eggs, dress parade and a speech on the 
subject “Try Yeast for Early Rising.” 
It was necessary for the program 
chairman to have a telephone commit- 
tee on the job calling numbers at 6:00 
and again at 6:30 A.M. The date of the 
meeting can vary according to weather 
conditions in different localities, 

Kiwanian Gilson evolved a set of 
morning exercises, the details of which 
are available at International Head- 
quarters. He reported that his club 
had a high attendance and that prob- 
ably some bets that some of the men 
couldn’t get out early enough forced 
them out. 


Valdosta, Georgia—From all reports 
it is apparent that 1934 was a very 
busy and successful year for Valdosta. 
The club sponsored a boys’ police pa- 
trol with the coéperation of two other 
service clubs, helping to buy uniforms 
and badges for these boys. Among 
other activities the club has continued 
to furnish milk to school children and 
it has supplied part of the tuition for 
a worthy girl to attend college. 


Fargo, North Dakota—Fargo Ki- 
wanians are particularly interested in 
young people and their welfare. The 
club again renewed membership in the 
Y. M. C. A. for 40 under-privileged 
boys who belong to a class known as 
the KI-Y club, which enjoys all phases 
of the Y activities. It also paid the 
rent for half a year for the boy scout 
troop which it sponsors. And in order 
to encourage young farmers, the club 
purchased at premium prices two prize 
animals at the 4-H Club Institute and 
exhibition of animals held at the State 
College recently. 


Phoenix, Arizona—The biggest ath- 
letic event ever brought to Phoenix 
was the post-season night football game 
sponsored by the club, between Coach 
Amos Alonzo Stagg’s College of the 
Pacific team and the University of 
Arizona. It was a highly successful 
event with over 7000 fans in attend- 
ance, and netting more than $1000 
for the club’s under-privileged child 
fund. 


Regina, Saskatchewan—The club is 
justifiably proud of the result of the 
show which it sponsored for four days 
this fall when $1050 profit was added 
to its coffer. 


Hoquiam, Washington—Replacement 
of the Y. M. C. A. foundation was the 
big job recently undertaken and suc- 
cessfully completed by this club. Funds 
to pay the contract were raised by a 
merchants’ exhibit, an auto show, and 
the sale of tags, the local merchants 
supplying practically all of the mate- 
rials needed for the foundation. 
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Jamestown, North Dakota—The fine 
activities of this club are being noted 
in a scrap book which is being kept 
by Kiwanian Simon L. Mark. The 
book includes all notable events of the 
club besides a record of every official 
meeting. The major project of the 
Jamestown club is the partial support 
of Camp Rokiwan for Boy Scouts. 


Anaconda, Montana, Club Solves Leisure Time 


Problem for Boys 


By D. H. BEARY 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Anaconda and Playground Director 


in solving the problem of leisure 
time for the boys of Anaconda, 
Montana. 

Seven years ago the Kiwanis club 
proposed a play program for the boys 
of the city which has survived through 
the depression years by the enthusias- 
tie spirit of the association. The pro- 
gram includes football, basketball, 
track and field, baseball, marbles, 
horseshoes and an ice carnival, which 
are supported by the civic, fraternal, 
and labor organizations of the city. 

The Kiwanis club has had the spon- 
sorship of the boys’ football program 
since the inauguration of the play pro- 
gram. This feature of the boys’ work 
has increased in the number of boys 
reached, the enthusiasm of both the 
Kiwanis club and the townspeople. The 
sport has been so popular that it has 
become a demand. 

Last year saw 225 boys participate 
in 86 football games under supervised 
instruction. There are five schools 
which participate in the football ac- 
tivities: two grade schools, two paro- 
chial schools, and one junior high 
school. The boys from each of these 
schools are divided into two divisions, 
“A” and “B”. The “B” comprises boys 
weighing 85 pounds or under and the 
“A” from 85 to 125 pounds. These 
groups of boys in their divisions form 
teams, which are coached by expe- 
rienced young men who are super- 
vised by a part-time playground direc- 
tor. The games are played in each 
division on a_ specially constructed 
football field during after school time. 
The director of the Playground Asso- 
ciation secures competent officials, at 
least one belonging to the Montana 
Officials’ Association. 


Ti Kiwanis club was instrumental 





The Kiwanis Sportsmanship Code 
has been adopted by the representative 
schools and prevails both on the prac- 
tice and the game field. Very few pro- 
tests are entered by the boys, and dis- 
putes in games are not tolerated. 

The program of football this year 
cost the Kiwanis club an average of 
30 cents per boy, besides a_ special 
dinner for the two championship teams. 
The club thinks this is a nominal cost 
for the amount of work the program 
accomplishes. 

Careful attention is given to sched- 
ule making, the grouping of the boys 
for team play, coaches for the teams, 
and newspaper publicity. All of the 
above are the ingredients for a suc- 
cessful play program. 

Indicative of the Kiwanis spirit, 
members from the Deer Lodge, Butte, 
and Billings clubs, as well as District 
Governor for 1934, Edwin Grafton. 
and District Secretary-Treasurer for 
1934, E. L. Marvin, were invited to 
the special dinner given in honor of 
the winning teams and the coaches of 
the football leagues. Much that is edu- 
cational is brought to the players 
through the specially arranged pro- 
gram. Instructive talks concerning 
fair play and values of football in 
leisure time are given by authorities, 
after which the president of the club 
gives each of the winning teams a 
beautiful trophy for their school. 

Besides the football program, the 
Kiwanis club is very active in Boy 
Scout work. The club has sponsored a 
very active troop and has a special “en- 
couragement” dinner for the Boy 
Seouts each year. The club makes it 


possible for each boy to attend the re- 
gional summer camp, as well as take 
many special trips to the local camp. 








When the Kiwanis Club of Anaconda, Montana, entertained at dinner the champions of the foot- 


ball league which it sponsors, 


dwin Grafton and 


E. L. Marvin, Governor and Secretary of the 


Montana District for 1934, were honor guests. 
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Kiwanians Elected 


Americus, Georgia 

James Buchanan, 
Commission 

W. H. Cobb, School Board 

J. Lewis Ellis, Past Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, City Attorney 

S. R. Heys, Past President, Dept. 
Superior Court Clerk and School 
Board 

Evan T. Mathis, Past 
Governor, Alderman 

J. Lewis Merritt, Past President, 
Alderman 

Dr. A. C. Primrose, City Physician 

John W. Shiver, School Board 

John B. Dorsey, Alderman 

Will Horne, Alderman 


City Bonding 


Lieutenant 


Anderson, South Carolina 
James B. Pruitt, State Senate 


Ashland, Pennsylvania 
LeRoy E. Enterline, Past President, 
District Attorney for Schuykill 
County 


Baldwinsville, New York 
Homer B. Smith, Board of Education 
Edgar W. Tappan, Mayor 
R. L. Madden, Village Trustee 


Dr. W. A. Loomis, Village Health 
Officer 
M. G. Frawley, County Sheriff’s 


office 


Blackwood, New Jersey 
Louis Cotton, Freeholder in Camden 
County from Gloucester Township 
Walter Conover, Freeholder in 
Gloucester County 
Gorge Jordan, Jr., Justice of Peace, 
Gloucester County 


Boonville, Missouri 
Ray A. Johnston, Past Lieutenant 
Governor, Presiding Judge of 
County Court 
Owen W. Cochran, Probate Judge 
W. Hampton Tisdale, Prosecuting 
Attorney 


Covington, Georgia 

S. C. Candler, Past President, Presi- 
dent, Board of Education 

Leon Cohen, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent, Member, Board of Education 

Dr. J. R. Sams, Member, Board of 
Education 

N. S. Turner, 
Education 

O. W. Porter, Past President, Mem- 
ber, Board of Education 

F, L. Ficquett, County School Su- 
perintendent 

S. A. Ginn, Mayor 

W. C. Faulkner, Councilman 

Cc. C. King, Past President, County 
and City Attorney 

A. L. Loyd, Past President, Judge 
of Ordinary 

T. L. MeMullan, County Agent 

Henry Odum, City Recorder 

Isaac Robertson, Sole Commissioner 
of Roads and Revenues 


Member, Board of 


to Public Office 


H. G. Smith, Past President, County 
Board of Education 

Dr. W. D. Travis, City and County 
Physician 


Hanover, Pennsylvania 
William H. Menges, Past President, 
third term as Controller of York 
County, president of the Control- 
lers of State of Pennsylvania 


Hillsdale, Michigan 

Claude E. Lewis, 
Mayor 

Mark D. Taylor, Circuit Judge 

Fred O’Melay, Probate Judge 

Clyde Martin, County Clerk 

Ellsworth Bohner, County Treasurer 

Ralph Hughes, City Clerk 

Bernard Davis, Past President, 
Superintendent of Schools 


Past President, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Henry M. Kimball, Congressman 


Lethbridge, Alberta 
David H. Elton, 
Past Governor, 
District, Mayor 


K. C., Immediate 
Western Canada 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
Lewis Lichford, Mayor 


Moberly, Missouri 
Aubrey R. Hammet, Circuit Judge, 
Ninth Judicial Circuit 
Hugh Hinton, County Assessor 
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Newark, New Jersey 
Fred Herrigel, Surrogate of Essex 
County 
(The name of O. L. Puth was incor- 
rectly listed in the February issue 
as holding this office) 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Cc. J. Blinn, County Judge 


Omak, Washington 
E. D. Clough, City Attorney 
F. S. Emert, Member and Clerk of 
School Board 
R. P. Hampton, City Council 


C. A. Ringheim, Secretary, City 
Treasurer 
C. A. Stapleton, State Game Com- 
mission 
W. L. Williams, City Council 
Philipsburg, Pennsylvania 
E. J. Thompson, Past President, 
State Senate 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Alex Eberhardt, Past Governor, 
Utah-Idaho District, reélected 


president of Board of Education 
for third two-year term 


Traverse City, Michigan 
Harry Brinkmann, Secretary-Treas- 


urer, reélected County Clerk, 
Grand Traverse County for sec- 
ond term 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
George W. Coan, Jr., fourth con- 
secutive year as Mayor 


Other Honors 


Member Leslie Keyes of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, has been elected president 
of the Minnesota Chapter of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. And 
Julius Anderson of that club was 
elected vice-president of the Minne- 
apolis Hotelmen’s Association. 


Kiwanian I. Katz, Camden, New 
Jersey, has been elected president of 
the Beth El Synagogue, Camden. 


George H. Winslow who served for 
11 years as secretary of the Washing- 
ton, D. C. club, and Mrs. Winslow re- 
cently celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their wedding. 


The Rushville, Indiana, club has 
three members who have been honored. 
Samuel L. Trabue has been appointed 
a member of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Indiana; J. T. Arbuckle is 
president of the Prison Board of In- 
diana State Prison and also a member 
of the Clemency Board of the Prison; 
and Albert Williamson is chairman of 
Rush County on the Governor’s Com- 
mission of Unemployment. 


Kiwanian L. O. Ripley, Wichita, 
Kansas, has been elected president of 
the Wichita Civic Opera Association, 
newly organized group which plans to 
sponsor presentations of light musical 
opera to develop local musical talent. 


Secretary Arthur E. Parker of the 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, club is president 
of the Manitoba Associated Boards of 
Trade. 


J. Clark Sellers, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, was called East to testify as a 
handwriting expert in the Lindbergh 
kidnapping case. 


Three of the members of the San 
Antonio, Texas, Chamber of Commerce 
are Kiwanians Frank L, Orr, Herman 
H, Ochs and W. W. McAllister. Kiwan- 
ian McAllister was also elected second 


vice-president of the organization. Ki- | 


wanian P. E. Gragg has been elected 
a director, and also treasurer of the 
San Antonio Real Estate Board. Ki- 
wanian C. M. Smith is the new vice- 
president of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of San Antonio. 
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The Child and His Home 


(From page 118) 


toys, in food, in relations with others. 

A child should not be bothered with 
fussy things nor, for that matter, with 
fussy people. Nervous and irritable 
persons ought not to be parents, or 
nurse maids, or teachers. They ought 
to be put off on a desert island, where 
they will nag each other to death. 

The same treatment would be in- 
dicated for sentimentalists, who are 
pests in their effect upon children. 

Honesty in facing and stating the 
truth, on the part of the parents, will 
pay great dividends in the character 
of children. 

In general, the child’s interest and 
his growth, not the predilections or 
ambitions of parents or teachers, must 
govern the educational process. The 
child has intellectual interests; his in- 
satiable curiosity is the essential key 
to his mental development and _ his 
eager questionings must be met with 
truthful answers, not evaded and 
checked. Parents have no right to dis- 
concert the inquiring mind by intrud- 
ing their adult embarrassment and 
squeamishness into even the most 
searching inquiry about vital facts: 
they can be handled with delicacy and 
good taste as well as scientific veracity. 
When a child begins to read, he should 
be encouraged to build his own private 
library: a love of books is a priceless 
possession. Children have an indefinite 
capacity for aesthetic appreciation. 
Good poetry, good pictures, good music, 
pleasant voices, good color combina- 
tions, good lines in furnishings, cannot 
fail of their cultivating effect. 

Children are moral beings, and they 
are habit forming creatures. They are 
social beings and they have a capacity 
for religion. 

Keep in mind always that the life 
of a child will not easily rise above its 
source, and the source is the family. 

Modern pedagogy has finally come 
to the conviction that the whole pro- 
gram and procedure of the school must 
be child-centered and therefore the 
teacher must be an expert in child- 
psychology as well as in the subjects 
of the classroom. We have not even 
begun to make that requirement of the 
parent, though it is patent that the 
influence of the parent upon the de- 
velopment of the child far exceeds that 
of the teacher. In most American 
homes the child is either pampered or 
neglected by the parents, and one ex- 
treme is as bad as the other. We need 
a new Rousseau to preach in trumpet 
tones the inescapable responsibility of 
parents for the nurture of the children 
whom they have brought into the world. 
The physical, mental, and_ spirituai 


welfare of mankind depend upon the 
wholesome functioning of a trinity of 
great human agencies—the home, the 
school, and the church. The greatest 
of these is the home. 








To Alice 


By "JIMMIE" F. K. HIRSCH 


Chairman, International Committee on Attendance; Immediate Past Governor, 


Louisiana-Mississippi District. 


T was in your Daddy’s office last 

November that I met you. You re- 

member that your Daddy introduced 
us and we were talking about foreign 
stamps, when he asked us to excuse 
him and as he left the office, we saw 
him, through the glass partition, go up 
to a man, take him by the hand, slap 
him on the back and both of them 
seemed so happy to see each other 
again. It was then that you looked up 
into my face and with the sweetest 
smile said, ‘‘“My Daddy gets to know 
the nicest men, in Kiwanis.’’ 

That phrase of yours has been in 
my thoughts ever since. You are quite 
right Alice. Not only your Daddy, but 
all of us “get to know the nicest men, 
in Kiwanis.”’ All of us who know your 
Daddy think that George is one of the 
nicest men and some of us are very 
happy to think that your Daddy feels 
that way about us too. In fact, that 
statement of yours sums up Kiwanis. 

Meeting men every week, whom 
otherwise we might never know, par- 
ticipating with them in activities in 
which we are all interested, working 
with them toward common ideals, ex- 
changing experiences and confidences, 
we “get to know” our fellow Kiwan- 
ians. And then a strange and almost 
miraculous thing happens. Men whom 
we thought were peculiar and a bit 
standoffish we find aren’t that way at 
all. They were just hungry for human 
companionship and when they found it, 
were friendly and jovial and kind. 

Men whom we just didn’t like, for 
no particular reason, but because we 
had made up our minds that we didn’t 
admire that “type,” we found through 
association, weren’t even that “type,” 
but were our kind of fellows. 

Men whom we thought were only in- 
terested in their own affairs, we found 
had hearts as big as big, for we have 
seen them with tears in their eyes, 
when a group of under-privileged chil- 
dren were our guests at a club meet- 





Member Monroe, Louisiana, Club 


ing. We have seen those men without 
being asked, offer their services in be- 
half of those children, and as someone 
once said, “to go down through their 
hearts into their purses,’ for them. 
Yes, we have seen busy men, doctors, 
lawyers, merchants and engineers give 
up valuable time to discuss the future 
with some high school student. 

We know many who belong to vari- 
ous churches with differing creeds for- 
get for a little while the differences 
that separate men and who remember 
only that we are all children of the 
same Father and together bend every 
effort toward making this world a bet- 
ter and nicer and cleaner place in 
which to live. 

Yes, Alice, we “get to know” these 
men whom we meet week after week, 
and we “get to know” that they are 
fine, admirable and upstanding men. 
We get to know that they are trust- 
worthy and dependable and that they 
are true and loyal friends. In fact we 
“set to know,” using your own words, 
that they are “the nicest men.” 

We, who have glimpsed these won- 
ders in Kiwanis, prize our membership 
in it and would not exchange it for 
anything else in the world. We know 
that it is one of the finest influences 
that has ever come into our lives and 
when we are forced to miss a meeting 
of our club, we feel that our whole 
week has been spoiled and that the 
lamp that guides our footsteps is dim- 
med and it is hard for us to find our 
way. 

Thank you, Alice, for this sweet 
remark of yours. You see I have taken 
it to heart. Because I want other men 
to know it, I have written this little 
article. Because I am sure that thou- 
sands of other little girls feel the same 
about Kiwanis that you do, I want 
your message to go to their Daddies. 
It means a great deal to us to know, 
that “My Daddy gets to know the 
nicest men, in Kiwanis.” 
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The Farm Credit Administration 


Government bonds. The farmer gets 
his money by selling the bonds given 
him for the amount of his loan. This 
takes care of the land. 


Production Credit Corporations 


Now for production. In the North- 
west we have 31 district, local Produc- 
tion Credit Associations. The grower 
applies to his local unit office at Salem, 
Pendleton or Klamath Falls, as the 
case may be. He lists his livestock, 
or the acreage he may have for wheat, 
or for general crops. A careful sur- 
vey is made to determine what pro- 
duction and value may be expected, and 
a conservative loan, to be paid to the 
grower on a budget basis as a fore- 
casted actual need for the money de- 
velops, is approved. Chattel mortgages 
on the product to be produced, plus 
equipment, feed, etc., constitute the 
collateral. 

Where does the money come from 
for this loan? Is it government 
money? No. The government pro- 
vides only the capital stock of the 
Production Credit Corporation. This 
corporation in turn makes a capital 
stock fund available for the local Pro- 
duction Credit units. But the borrower 
must take and continue to hold 5% 
of his loan in stock in his local Pro- 
duction Credit Association, and as the 
stock is taken by the farmer the orig- 
inal stock held by the parent bank is 
automatically retired. Eventually the 
borrowers will own the stock of the 
local organization. 

Where does the money come from 
for the actual loan? The local Pro- 
duction Credit Association discounts 
the farmer’s paper through the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank— an 
institution that really bears the same 
relation to agricultural financing in- 
stitutions that the Federal Reserve 
Bank does to our commercial banks. 
In fact in agricultural circles the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank is some- 
times called the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Agriculture. 

And where does the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank get its money? 
It is true that its original capital 
stock is subscribed by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. But its actual loans exceed 
its capital many times—and the money 
actually loaned is obtained from pri- 
vate investors, from you and me. The 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
issues debentures against the total 
securities they hold as collateral, and 
these debentures find a ready sale in 
the money markets. They are guar- 


anteed by the assets of the combined 
collateral placed with them for loans. 

As the farmer’s grain, orchard crops, 
or his livestock is marketed, money 
obtained is used to pay off the Fed- 


eral Intermediate Credit Bank and 
clear the loan records of the Produc- 
tion Credit Association. 


Marketing In The Past 


As soon as the crop reached the 
market stage it was customary for the 
commercial institutions handling the 
loan to force the producer to sell that 
crop on the open market and pay off 
his loan. It mattered not that the sale 
was forced at a time when the largest 
volume of that particular commodity 
was available to go on the market, 
when the very laws of supply and de- 
mand naturally forced prices to the 
producer to the lower average of the 
year’s market. 

The type of paper these banks were 
carrying called for liquidation of the 
farmer’s loan about the time the crop 
was ready to market. The Bank did 
not issue to the producer another loan 
for carrying the marketable commodity 
for a time, but they did make a loan 
to the dealer to accumulate the product 
of a large group of farmers at prices 
generally low and carry that as a single 
commercial loan. 


Codperative Associations 


The development of the codperative 
marketing associations throughout the 
United States, and over two million 
producers in the United States are 
now marketing their product through 
coéperative associations, was the first 
step by growers to distribute the 
marketing of their product over a 
period of months, and thus obtain for 
the producer an average price over the 
season rather than to have to take a 
price that was obtained at the time of 
harvest. 

It was to get an average of the sea- 
son’s market values of the commodity, 
to provide adequate financing for these 
coéperative marketing associations 
that the Bank for Codéperatives was 
set up. 


Bank For Codperatives 

Two classes of financing are possible 
through this bank. One is the provid- 
ing of capital for making facility 
loans, where the codperative wishes to 
purchase or build a warehouse or proc- 
essing plant. 

The other is for the providing of 
funds for operating expenses and the 
making of advances to growers while 
the product is in course of transit to 
market. The loans are made strictly 
under a budget system, and as fast as 
the commodity particularly involved is 
marketed that portion of the loan must 
be repaid. 

Non-perishable commodities such as 
grain, wool, canned goods, go to the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank for 
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(From page 106) 


loans on their commodity during the 
period of storage and marketing. 

To give Kiwanians an idea as to the 
volume of business being done in this 
particular territory, and I make no pre- 
tense of including all loans, I will say 
that over at Vancouver the growers 
borrowed from the Bank for Codépera- 
tives some $50,000 to finance the build- 
of their coéperative cannery, and the 
fruit growers of the particular district 
comprising Hood River, the Willamette 
Valley and around Vancouver, borrow 
about $2,500,000 annually from the 
Intermediate Credit Bank to finance 
the codperative marketing of their ap- 
ples, pears, canned goods, frozen ber- 
ries, ete. (The institution managed by 
our good Kiwanian, Will Henry, bor- 
rowed $100,000 to help build that mag- 
nificent codperative milk plant that was 
inspected some months ago by mem- 
bers of our club when we held our 
regular meeting there.) 

Jay Leedy, a member of this organi- 
zation, is manager of a unit of the Tur- 
key Growers Association that borrowed 
$200,000 to assist them in the coédpera- 
tive marketing of the 1933 turkey 
crop, and about $300,000 last year. 

The codperative grain organization 
operating in this territory borrowed 
$1,250,000 on their grain in 1933 from 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, 
and in 1934 had a commitment of 
$500,000 from the Bank for Codépera- 
tives to help in the financing of the 
physical facilities for the handling of 
that grain,—warehouses and elevators 
which they are purchasing over a long 
time period. 

Our own cooéperative institution, the 
Pacific Wool Growers, borrowed $100,- 
000 to assist in the financing of our 
members pending the sale of their 1934 
wool. The Spokane Bank for Codépera- 
tives has loans outstanding today of 
approximately $2,000,000. 

The 31 Production Credit Associa- 
tions operating in the Northwest ter- 
ritory have total loans of about $14,- 
000,000 while the total loans of the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
which includes not only the Production 
Credit Association but also commodity 
loans they have made for the market- 
ing of products total about $35,000,- 
000. 

The Federal Land Bank closed 22,- 
000 loans in this Northwest district 
between June 1933 and September 
1934 totalling $51,000,000. 

This gives you some idea of the 
scope and operating program of the 
various units of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. I can safely say that 
whatever may ultimately happen to the 
so-called New Deal, this basis of neces- 
sary and conservative financing for 
agriculture is here to stay in its pres- 
ent or slightly modified form. 
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In Memoriam 


Many Kiwanians will be grieved to 
learn of the death of Dr. Gaston H. 
Edwards, a charter member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Orlando, Florida, a Ki- 
wanian who. served his club as 
president, and who also served as 
Lieutenant Governor of the Central 
Division, Florida District, and various 
district and International committees. 

He was formerly president of the 
Florida Medical Association, Chairman 
of the Orlando Utilities Commission. 
During the War, he saw service in Ser- 
bia, Macedonia and France. 


Harry E. Marvel, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, former president of the club and 
a lieutenant governor of Division V. of 
the New England District, died last 
December from an attack of pneu- 
monia. He was prominently identified 
with the automobile industry. Pallbears 
were members of the Brookline club. 


Texas Information 


Kiwanians will be interested in the 
various press releases which are being 
sent out regularly to about seven hun- 
dred Texas newspapers and to almost 
three hundred county Centennial chair- 
men in Texas in connection with the 
Texas Centennial in 1936. In these 
releases Kiwanis is given prominent 
mention because of the convention in 
San Antonio next May. 

Any Kiwanians who wish additional 
information about the state, tours, 
recreational centers, all places of in- 
terest, what to do, when to do it, and 
information about the various affairs 
that will be held in connection with 
the Centennial will get complete in- 
formation from the Texas Centennial 
Commission, Gulf States Life Build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas. 


Music Helps for Kiwanis Clubs 


Because of the interest of Kiwanis 
clubs in stimulating their own singing, 
arranging various shows and benefits 
in which music is an important part, 
and because of the large amount of 
work done in connection with young 
people’s groups where music is also an 
important part, clubs may be inter- 
ested in drawing upon the informa- 
tion available on every phase of this 
type of activity at the Educational 
Music Bureau, 434 South Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. This bureau publishes 
the Educational Music Magazine which 
contains a lot of useful information, 
for example, operettas for boys, 
Christmas program suggestions, other 
suggestions for mixed junior choruses, 
for senior glee clubs, tableaux, panto- 
mimes, suggestions for programs ap- 
propriate to those holidays and patri- 
otic occasions. 

This organization will be glad to 
coéperate with clubs in such activity. 
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What Alliance Can Do You Can Do! 


By PAUL W. REED 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Alliance, Ohio 


MID-DEPRESSION | study in 
A extremes is offered by the Ki- 

wanis Club of Alliance, Ohio— 
not in the manner of boasting but as 
an inspiration to other clubs in Kiwanis 
International which may be passing 
through a stage of uncertainty as to 
the future, 

The year 1933 dawned upon the Al- 
liance club with its membership at 54, 
the lowest since its early years when 
Kiwanis was in an experimental stage. 
Depression had exacted its toll and 
members were dropping out here and 
there down the alphabetical list. Bus- 
iness was bad, the outlook far from 
cheerful and each member in turn 
voiced his apologies to the secretary, 
and asked to have his name taken off 
the list. 

The old stalwarts and some of the 
newer members went into a huddle. 
Out of this came a plan. Meeting at 
a noon luncheon on Friday, January 
27, 1933, the board of directors adopted 
a resolution establishing a sliding 
scale of dues, based upon membership. 
The dues had been $7.50 a quarter, 
meals extra. The resolution provided 
that the dues would be $6.00 a quarter 
for the first quarter. If the member- 
ship reached 60 within that quarter, 
the next’s quarter’s dues would drop to 
$5.00. If the roster hit 75 within the 
second quarter, the dues would drop 
to $4.00 for the third quarter. By re- 
verse English, if the membership 
dropped below 54, the dues would auto- 
matically increase $1.00. 

The plan was laid before the club 
at the next regular meeting. No in- 
tensive membership campaign was in- 
tended; but each member quietly began 
a search among his friends—and a 
steady gain in membership was im- 
mediately noted. The growth of the 
club has been steadily forward from 
that day to this. Today, the club has 
a membership of 85, the largest in its 
history. 

One of the encouraging things about 
the quiet campaign for members, to the 
old stalwarts of the club especially, 
was the fact that the gain in members 
was made during the bank holiday 
when business here was almost at a 
standstill. 

The Kiwanis Club of Alliance is the 
outstanding civic group in the city. It 
is the largest club in Division VIII.; 
one of the largest in the Ohio District. 

But the story isn’t half told. For 
eight years, the Alliance Kiwanis club 
has dragged in its wake a pernicious 
“white elephant.” Today that load has 
been lifted and the club is moving for- 
ward by leaps and bounds to justify 
beyond the shadow of doubt its exist- 
ence in the community. 

Eight years ago, the Alliance Ki- 


wanis club negotiated for the purchase 
of a large residence and two lots im- 
mediately in the rear of the City Hos- 
pital, with the intention of converting 
the house into a contagious ward where 
patients suffering from communicable 
diseases could be treated, within 
proximity to the City Hospital and yet 
not endanger the lives of patients in 
the hospital. 

To finance this project the club had 
contracted with an out-of-town concern 
to stage an amusement enterprise. In 
the past the club had been successful 
with its annual undertakings of this 
kind and for years had supported the 
City Band, with a heavy budget, and 
other worth-while things. The hospital 
annex was to be its biggest community 
undertaking. 

To make a long story short, the en- 
terprise failed, due largely to the 
weather which drenched both the audi- 
ences and the hopes of the club. The 
house had been purchased at a cost of 
$8,500. It was offered to the city but 
the council rejected it after neighbors 
had stormed the city hall with a pro- 
test against the establishment of a 
“nest house,” as they brutally termed 
it, in their neighborhood. The bottom 
fell out of the real estate market and 
the club was forced to carry the prop- 
erty through two heavy mortgages. 

For eight years that burden had 
rested upon the shoulders of the club, 
draining the treasury of its funds. 
Early in 1934, President George L. 
King, Jr., personally headed a group of 
committees, embracing the entire mem- 
bership of the club, and a truly home 
town show was staged. It was written, 
directed and staged by club talent, re- 
inforced by a few outside the club. It 
proved the outstanding home talent 
theatrical in the history of Alliance. 

The show netted the club $750.00. 
With this as a nucleus, restricted de- 
posits and building and loan stock were 
purchased at 50 cents and a little 
higher, on the dollar. An _ old-time 
Methodist pledge meeting was held in- 
stead of the usual noon luncheon pro- 
gram and the club membership pledged 
$1,600 in subscriptions ranging from 
$10.00 to $50.00. These were paid in 
cash and the proceeds dumped into the 
hopper. Out of this shrewd bit of fi- 
nancing, the club lifted its entire debt 
of $8,500, surrendered the house for 
$3,500 and is redeeming the members’ 
pledges at the rate of ten per cent a 
quarter, deducted from dues. 

The “white elephant” is safely 
tethered in another menagerie tent; 
the Kiwanis Club of Alliance has the 
strongest and most enthusiastic mem- 
bership in its history and the club is 
moving forward, “foot-loose and fancy- 
free,” toward greater achievement. 
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The Missouri Pacific Lines 
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™ 


The Missouri Pacific is really the shortest line 
between St. Louis or Memphis and San An- 
tonio, operating a fine fleet of fast trains led by 


“SUNSHINE SPECIAL 





Daily Example 
Lv. St. Louis 6:30 pm Sun_ 
Lv. Memphis 10:45 pm Sun 
Ar. San Antonio 7:50 pm Mon 


Through sleeping cars with drawing room 
and compartment accommodations — Air- 
conditioned dining car and air-conditioned 
deluxeloungecar with radio, fountain, shower 
baths, magazines and valet service make the 
Sunshine Special an outstanding train. For 
further information see your nearest Missouri 
Pacific representative or write— 
P. J. NEFF 


Assistant Chief Traffic Officer 
1601 Missouri Pacific Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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69 “A Service Institution” 


Get U:$. Government Job! 


Start $105-300 Mo. 








Men-Women, age 18-65. Are pur 
eligible for examination? Get our Free questionnaire— 
find out. No obligations whatever. Write INSTRUO- 
TION BUREAU, (26, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











N choruses. Make-up. Cateleg Free. 
¥.&. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 118 Chicago 





The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 

















Travel in comfort! Do it the economical 
way! Hitech a Silver Dome behind your 

ear, and your hotel travels right with you. 
Has complete iiving accommodations. Pays 
for itself in hotel bills saved. Four 
new 1935 models, $525 to $1,265. Used 
also as display coaches by business 
houses. Write for FREE 20-page illustrated catalog. 
DEALERS: Write for proposition 

Wolfe Bodies, inc., 462 York, Detroit, Mich. 
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Federal Law Enforcement 


in the New Deal 


(From page 121) 


25 years for the robbery of such a bank, 
and carries the death penalty for a 
gangster in case he kills a citizen in 
committing such an offense or in at- 
tempting to escape or free himself from 
arrest or confinement in connection 
therewith. 

Strange as it may seem, prior to May 
19, 1934, special agents of the Division 
of Investigation had no power of ar- 
rest conferred by statute; however, on 
that date the Federal Congress rem- 
edied this situation by enacting a new 
law specifically conferring upon special 
agents of the Division of Investigation 
the power to serve any federal warrant 
or subpoena. The act further provides 
that we may arrest without warrant 
when we have reasonable grounds to 
believe that the person taken into cus- 
tody has committed a felony against 
the laws of the United States, and 
where there is a likelihood of the per- 
son escaping before a warrant can be 
obtained. This new bill also empowers 
our special agents to carry fire arms. 

Prior to May 18, 1934, it was not a 
federal offense to kill a special agent 
of the division of investigation. So far 
as the Federal Government was con- 
cerned, an open season seemed to exist 
on such employees but this was 
remedied by a statute enacted on the 
above date punishing with the death 
penalty one who kills a special agent 
of the Division of Investigation, or 
other federal officer while engaged in 
the performance of his official duties, or 
on account of the performance of his 
official duties, and further provides for 
imprisonment for assaulting or inter- 
fering with such officers in the per- 
formance of their duties on or account 
of the same. 


The Division of Investigation 
—Personnel, Methods of 
Operation, Standards 


The Division of Investigation was 
originally recognized as an independent 
agency in 1908. The policies under 
which it now operates have been in 
force for about ten years. In 1924 
Edgar Hoover started his work in a 
minor position and fought his way to 
the top on merit and was made director 
of the division by a wise Attorney Gen- 
eral who conceived the idea that poli- 
tics and criminal investigative work 
represent no better a mixture for the 
public than does whiskey and gasoline 
for the motorist. At that time it was 
determined to eliminate from this serv- 
ice those whose activities were chiefly 


political, to adopt standard qualifica- 
tions for appointment, and to systema- 
tize the work in order to attract men 
of education, intelligence and absolute 
integrity who could take up the work 
as a profession. 

For many years applications for ap- 
pointments to the Division of Investi- 
gation have been considered only from 
those between 25 and 35 years of age 
who are attorneys or accountants. At 
the present time the division also con- 
siders the appointment of those with 
appropriate experience in investigation 
work. Various examinations are held 
to determine the knowledge of the ap- 
plicant, his ability to analyze a given 
set of facts in a statute and to prepare 
intelligently a report of his findings. 
A thorough investigation of the appli- 
cant is made by experienced special 
agents of the division which amounts 
to a detailed life history. 

If successful, the newly appointed 
special agent goes through an intensive 
training school which covers criminal 
procedure, evidence in criminal cases, 
the statutory law as to each of the 
federal violations over which he will 
have jurisdiction, and instruction and 
training in subjects of a technical and 
scientific nature concerning which any 
successful investigator of crime should 
be informed, such as classifying and 
searching fingerprint impressions, 
identifying firearms, etc. The appli- 
cant is required to perform laboratory 
work in all of these phases. 


Clearing House for 
Criminal Records 

The Division of Investigation main- 
tains at Washington, D. C., a national 
clearing house for criminal records. 
Back in 1924 it took over the collection 
of criminal] fingerprints already exist- 
ing at Leavenworth Penitentiary, at 
which time the division possessed a 
total of over 810,000 sets of fingerprint 
impressions. It received that year from 
law enforcement agencies, state and 
local, a total of almost 900,000 sets of 
fingerprint impressions; over 12,000 
were identified as having previously 
been arrested for crime. The collec- 
tion of fingerprints has been tremen- 
dously enlarged so that now there are 
almost 5,000,000 sets on record. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year the division in 
Washington received from the peace of- 
ficers of the United States over 600,000 
sets of fingerprint impressions. Of 
these over 250,000 were identified as 
having past criminal records. At the 
present time there are 6774 contribu- 
tors of fingerprints to the division, and 
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the morning’s mail brings each day to 
the Identification Unit a total of 2200 
sets of fingerprints. The Identification 
Unit of the division exchanges criminal 
fingerprint records with a total of 60 
foreign countries in addition to the 48 
states of the Union and it is rapidly 
becoming impossible for one who has 
violated the laws of a state in one sec- 
tion of America to transfer his activi- 
ties while a fugitive to another section 
and continue criminal activity without 
his identity and whereabouts being dis- 
covered. 

As a result of this widespread system 
and the enlarged laboratory work, 
93.61% of all cases investigated during 
the last fiscal year were brought to 
trial within that year, with 3531 con- 
victions. Terms of imprisonment totaled 
more than 5000 years and the fines 
amounted to about $1,000,000; the 


value of the recoveries effected in cases 
wherein employees of the division per- 
formed investigation work amounted to 
over $1,000,000, to say nothing of the 
salvage effected by the government in 
the Court of Claims and in War Risk 
Insurance suits against it in the total 
sum of $18,000,000. 

With the exception of a few bad 
spots where politics and corruption on 
the part of local officials have made it 
undesirable, the division extended its 
own and enthusiastically received the 
coéperation and support of local and 
state law enforcement agencies in its 
battle against the roaming desperadoes 
who ply their nefarious trade. The 
division pledges the tax-payers of this 
country a continuation of the hard 
work which it has done and which it is 
doing in this fight to the finish against 
the enemies of society. 


How to Secure Needed Efficiency 


in Government Personnel 


(From page 119) 


extension of classification and salary 
standardization to the federal services 
outside the District of Columbia; and 
last is the extension of the merit sys- 
tem to the personnel of state and lo- 
cal government agencies spending fed- 
eral funds. 

The Commission believes that with 
prompt and united action along the 
lines of these recommendations, gov- 
ernment service can be placed on a 
career basis in the immediate future, 
to the everlasting improvement and 
honor of American self-government. 


A Definite Plan 


After collecting a mass of testimony 
and evidence throughout this country, 
as well as in England where govern- 
ment employment has long been suc- 
cessfully administered on a career 
basis, the Commission has drawn up 
a plan for the organization of a career 
service which, it believes, can be ap- 
plied equally successfully to all units 
of government in the United States. 
The outstanding points in this pro- 
gram are first, the establishment of a 
career system for all appointive gov- 
ernment employees through their sub- 
division into five broad services, clas- 
sified as administrative, professional 
and technical, clerical, skilled and 
trades, and unskilled. Along with 
this should go the abolition of the 
present minute civil service classifica- 
tions for public positions. In each of 
the five services provision should be 
made for the recruitment of personnel 
geared to the existing American edu- 
cational system; competitive entrance 
examinations for all positions; certi- 
fication by accredited professional as- 
sociations and by legally established 
professional bodies for all professional 
and technical positions; establishment 
of a probationary period of not less 


than six months before an appoint- 
ment becomes permanent; advance- 
ment on the basis of merit to the high- 
est non-political positions including 
many not now under civil service; ade- 
quate provision for transfer both 
within each career service group and 
from one group to another; higher 
salaries for the top positions; and ade- 


quate retirement and pension pro- 
grams. 
Keep the Good Ones 

A third recommendation provides 


for the security of public employees 
against dismissal or demotion for 
trivial, personal, religious, racial, po- 
litical, or other arbitrary or extrane- 
ous reasons, provided such legislation 
guaranteeing tenure is enacted in con- 
junction with a system of recruit- 
ment, appointment and _ probation 
which will insure the appointment of 
thoroughly capable persons. only; 
periodic service records with a pro- 
cedure for transfer, adjustment and 
reduction of pay with reduction of 
service; the pensioning of superan- 
nuated employees; and an adequate 
administrative procedure for discipline 
or discharge from the service. 

To increase the efficiency of this 
system and reduce expenses incurred 
through lack of coérdination, the Com- 
mission further recommends effective 
mutual codperation between federal, 
state and local personnel administra- 
tions through such measures as the 
joint use of eligible lists; joint prep- 
aration and conduct of examinations; 
and the development of technical 
studies. The adoption in states and 
local units of the short ballot, which 


we have always had in the federal | 


government, would also increase the 
effectiveness of the proposed plan, as 
would the modernization of uneco- 
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The SENSATION in 
Air-Cooled PIPES 


ALRELOW 

















A Man’s Pipe 


Large bowl holds suffi- 
cient tobacco for areal, 
comforting smoke. 


Easily Cleaned 


(2) Spiral air channel, big 
enough todothe job 
right, catches all sludge, 
easily cleaned —just slip 
spiral out and cleanlike 
an ordinary pipe. 


Double-Barreled 
Extra air-cool- 
ing chamber 

assures cool, clean, 

dry smoke. No 
other pipe has it. 


LASTING COOL Smoke 


HE AIRFLOW isa gentleman’s quality-pipe 

—a hand finished masterpiece in pipe mak- 
ing—made from selected briar roots (ifa root 
isn’t perfect, it doesn’t make an Airflow), with 
the beautiful, smooth, natural true briar finish. 
One size; one shape; sold at one price—$7.50. 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 


The exclusive patented features of Airflow in no way 
weaken its construction. The easy-cleaning parts will 
stand years of use. Study the photograph and see how 
simple and effective are the improvements. No juices, 
flakes or ash can come through the two air channels. 


BE FIRST to Smoke One 
TRIAL OFFER Smoke an Airflow 10 days and 


. if you are not completely satis- 
fied, return it and we will promptly refund your money. 


FREE BEAUTIFUL HANDY 
Pipe & Tobacco Pouch 
A practical, fine calfskin | 
combination Pipe and | i 

Tobacco Holder, with 
He 3-letter monogram in 
2-K gold on it. (This pouch 
alone ts worth $2.00.) A com- 


plete pipe set you'll be proud 
to own and happy toenjoy £ 








LANDON & WARNER 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Dept, P-10 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

GENTLEMEN: Yes, send me the 
AIRFLOW for 10-day trial] under money-back-if-I- 
am-not-satisfied agreement. Also the free pouch with 
my monogram in gold. 


3-LETTER 
MONOGRAM 


D $7.50 Enclosed 0 $1 deposit. Send C.O.D. 


ADDRESS... cn ccnccccccccccccccccccccccccoce 


TOWN...---.~------ o eeccccccccs STATE ..-.------ 
+——=PLEASE MAIL USEFUL CARD CATALOG =-=-/ 


























GUARANTEED 
15¢ QUALITY 


EACH for mild, mel- 
low, deliciously fra- 
grant cigars repre- 

senting 50 of the 100 

brands we manufacture, 
up to the deluxe 30c Cigars. 
*HAVANA filler blended with 
just the right amount of fin- 
est shade-grown and broad- 
leaf tobaccos. Hand-made 
in our own modern N. Y. 
factories. We guarantee on 
@ money-back basis, that 
you will smoke and enjoy 
every one of these fine 
cigars — just as though you 
had paid the full retail 
price. None shorter than 5 
inches — and most!y longer 


50 CIGARS 
PACKED SE 


IN METAL 
HUMIDOR 

Money Back 
If you do not receive IN 


YOUR OWN OPINION at 
least $5.00 worth of supreme 
smoking pleasure from these 


CIGAR 
CASE 


50 cigars — just write us ard 
we will refund every penny 
of your money! — and the 
smokes will have been on us. 


For 30 Days Only! 
Handsome Chromium Pocket 
Cigar Case free with all “Get 
Acquainted" orders for 50 of 


“se eeeraeeeeeseee 
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these hand-made cigars. 


DELIVERED FREE 


To any part of the U. S. We pay 
Postage. Send check or money order 
for $1.50 ot the postman when these cigars 
reach you. e have been making fine HAVANA 
CIGARS for over 50 years. Refer- 
ences: Dun-Bradstreet, any bank 
in U. 8. or National City Bank, BP 
lla . Havana, Ti 


Pp id z at ‘ 
Subs, ouUR we MONEY BACK } ie tg 
it. a te F 






GUARANTEE PROTECTS You! } 


AVEDWIN CIGAR CO. 





118-K East 16th Street, N. Y.C. 





SAN ANTONIO 


Every club should have representation 
at the Annual Convention. 


MAY 19-23 





nomic and unworkable small units of 
local government through the consoli- 
dation of boundaries and positions, the 
establishment of joint services and the 
use of central technical assistance in 
personnel administration. 


Career System is Necessary 

This program as outlined is obvi- 
ously only a beginning. Should it be 
adopted it would be necessary to keep 
it in line with the progress made in 
private business and the science of 
management. Therefore it is recom- 
mended that personnel officers through- 
out the country undertake extensive 
research in the technical problems of 
personnel administration, wherever 
possible in coéperation with qualified 
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specialists in private business and in 
the universities. 

Public service, the Commission be- 
lieves, can become an effective instru- 
ment for carrying out the decisions 
and desires of the people, but only if 
the contacts of the ordinary citizen 
with government, which are always 
through the agency of some public 
servant, are skillful, intelligent, re- 
sponsible, honest, impartial and in ac- 
cordance with law, and open to and in- 
fluenced by criticism. The very exist- 
ence of liberty under the modern state 
is conditioned by the quality and char- 
acter of its public personnel. The de- 
velopment of a career system is thus 
essential for the maintenance of free- 
dom. 


Overhaul Archaic Criminal Laws 


(From page 104) 


tory challenges. A peremptory chal- 
lenge to a juror is one for which no 
reason need be given, and which the 
court is compelled to allow. This sys- 
tem works very well in civil cases, and 
a trial of a civil action usually results 
in a prompt verdict. 

It is very much different, however, 
when we come to try a criminal action. 
Here the entire twelve members of the 
jury must agree before a verdict can 
be found. If only one holds out, it is 
sufficient to prevent a verdict. 

This condition can be easily cured by 
changing the criminal law so that the 
concurrence of nine or ten members of 
the jury will be sufficient to find a ver- 
dict. Such a rule has worked well in 
civil actions, and it would work even 
better in criminal cases. 

But it is in the formation of a crim- 
ina] jury that the law goes the limit to 
aid and protect the defendant. He is 
allowed just twice as many peremptory 
challenges to prospective jurors as the 
state. If the crime charged carries a 
penalty of death or life imprisonment, 
the defendant has twelve peremptory 
challenges, and the state only six. In 
lesser crimes the defendant has six 
challenges and the state three. It is 
needless to say that the accused uses 
these peremptories to keep as many 
good, law abiding men off the panel as 
possible. When the jury is finally com- 
pleted, the state will be in luck if it 
has two or three first-class citizens left 
on the panel. 

There is absolutely no reason for this 
rule, except an unwarranted fear that 
some innocent person might be con- 
victed of a crime. As a matter of fact 
every one knows that it would be prac- 
tically impossible to convict an innocent 
person before a jury of high grade 
citizens. 

This rule was suitable to conditions 
two or three hundred years ago, but it 
has no place in modern jurisprudence. 
The number of peremptory challenges 
should be greatly cut down, and the 


state should be allowed as many as the 
defendant. It would be enough if each 
side was allowed six peremptory chal- 
lenges in the more serious crimes, and 
three each in the lesser offenses. This 
would speed up trials, and produce bet- 
ter results for the public. 

In a criminal trial, the accused is a 
competent witness, at his own request, 
but not otherwise. No one can find any 
fault with this provision, but the stat- 
ute goes much further. It provides 
that if the defendant waives his right 
to testify, that such waiver shall not 
create any presumption against him, 
and the court instructs the jury to that 
effect. In arguing the case to the jury, 
the district attorney is not allowed to 
comment on the failure of the accused 
to take the stand and testify. It must 
be evident to any sensible man that 
this law seriously handicaps the state 
and strongly favors, the defendant. If 
an accused person is innocent, he will 
boldly proclaim that fact at all times 
and under all circumstances. If he does 
not do so, it is a reasonably safe bet 
that he is guilty. The law in this re- 
spect should be changed, and if an ac- 
cused person fails to take the witness 
stand and deny his guilt, and account 
for his actions, the district attorney 
should have a right to comment on his 
failure, and the jury should have a 
right to consider it in deliberating on 
their verdict. 

But the law reaches the height of 
ridiculousness when it provides that a 
confession of guilt by the accused is 
not sufficient to warrant his conviction, 
without some other proof that the 
crime has been committed. Why such a 
statute exists, I do not know, for it is 
certainly no protection to the general 
public. Possibly it is because crim- 
inals are known to be notorious liars, 
and the state in its zeal to save the 
innocent from conviction, wants to pro- 
tect accused persons against them- 
selves. This provision should have 
been stricken out many years ago. 
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MARCH, 1935 


The Old Order 


(From page 101) 


I was saddened beyond measure, I 
may say, in passing, to read the report 
of an address by a person now holding 
a high and responsible federal office 
in which the statement was made that 
the day had gone by when any man 
relying wholly upon himself can hope 
to acquire fame or riches or power. 
What strange doctrine is this? What 
sort of a message for men going into 
the battle of life? No man liveth and 
no man dieth unto himself, or ever 
has. But not for one split second do 
I admit that America has no further 
rewards to give to those who have 
the individual will, the courage, and 
the independence to struggle for and 
to earn them in their own behalf. 

Let a planned economy come if it 
must, but remember that it does not 
spring like Minerva full armed from 
the brain of Jove. It must be set up 
and operated by human hands and by 
the same sort of men, and no others, 
whose strivings under individualism, 
as it is alleged, have proven so dis- 
astrous. Where is sufficient wisdom 
to be found? Who will go bond that 
such vast power will be sanely used? 

It is said that those in charge of 
the machine will at least be inclined 
to follow patriotic lines, unmoved by 
the sordid desire for gain. They will 
be free forsooth from the “profit mo- 
tive,” and greed will no longer be an 
enemy to the general good. There is 
something in this, perhaps, but there 
remains a kind of greed that tempts 
men to do stranger things than does 
even the love of money, the traditional 
root of all evil. It is the lust for 
power, for popularity, for fame. Any 
eandid observer of public affairs can 
testify to the corrosive power of this 
morbid appetite. To get office, to hold 
office, to reap partisan advantage, to 
win applause, to please the multitude, 
to magnify one’s importance :—to gain 
these ends, all other profit aside, acts 
are committed each rising day that 
the actor would turn away from in 
disgust if money were his only aim. 

No, until men have become as an- 
gels, we must sorrowfully admit that 
Burns was right when he said: “But 
och, mankind are unco weak, An’ little 
to be trusted.” 

The advocates of a planned econo- 
my will but deceive themselves and 
deceive others if they ask of men in or 
out of office more wisdom or purity 
or strength than Providence has be- 
stowed upon the race. 


Aware of Criticism 


I am aware that one who comes as 
I do to lay his humble wreath at the 
feet of the Old Order runs serious 
risks. Someone is sure to denounce 
him as a Bourbon and others perhaps 
to baptize him as a Tory. He may be 


invited to be silent until he can bring 
forth some new thing of his own; al- 
though it is not quite clear why one 
who sees his friend driving headlong 
toward a precipice must wait to warn 
him until he can produce a road map 
of the district. 

A worse fate still: he may be 
charged with advocating the. obsolete 
system of society known as ‘Laissez 
faire’—a foreign phrase and there- 
fore necessarily -of sinister signifi- 
cance. Laissez-faire in the historic 
sense we have not known for many 
a day. If one may judge from their 
outgivings, there are some to whom 
the phrase is but a synonym for the 
right of men to own and to accumu- 
late property by their own efforts; to 
use it to their personal gain; to hus- 
band their savings so that the labor 
of today may supply tomorrow’s bread; 
to trade freely and at will with one 
another; to make contracts and be 
bound by them; to live under laws 
passed by their elected representatives, 
and by these alone; to set fixed limits 
to the powers their governments may 
exert; to be free from hourly superin- 


tendence; to pursue their lawful call- 
ings in such manner as they may 
themselves elect, even to their own 
undoing. 


Time has not made all the learning 
of our forefathers out of date, even 
if it has brought us problems they 
never knew. We no doubt must ex- 
periment as they did, with a clear 
perception, however, that experiments 
in government unlike those in private 
enterprise, are not to be too lightly 
entered upon; for the tempo and the 
energies, the drive and direction of 
a great nation cannot be switched on 
and off or back and forth at pleasure 
like an electric current. Advance and 
retreat rarely lie in the field of equal 
choice. In the search for the Fortu- 
nate Isles we need not throw away 
the heritage we had on setting out. 
Surely we have warrant to believe 
that within the framework provided 
by the Old Order progress is still pos- 
sible, reforms are still practicable, and 
recovery is still attainable. In the 
court of reason and in the light of his- 
tory the burden of proof rests wholly 
on those who would persuade us to 
the contrary. 


& 


Correction 


In the February issue of the Maga- 
zine Robert M. Armstrong of Auburn, 
Nebraska, was author of the article, 
“The Passing of the Third House.” 
His title was incorrectly given as of 
Past Governor of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Arkansas District. He is Past Gov- 
ernor of the Nebraska-lIowa District. 
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CHICAGO HOME... 
Yq Hbosyitabl. 


CLUB... 


A , 
Y wa orlsman's 
P 
PARADISE... 


All Under One Roof 
a 


A Leading Club With All the 
Facilities of a Fine Hotel 


More than 400 luxuriously ap- 
pointed Rooms and Suites with 
every modern convenience . . . 
for transient guests . . . Men, 
Women and Families. 
$3 Single—$5 Double 
fe 


CLUB PRIVILEGES 


Available to Guests 
Swimming Pool, Men's Health 
Baths, Ladies’ Health Baths, 

Billiard Room, Golf Course, 
Gymnasium, Rifle Range, 
Handball Courts, Bowling Alleys 






‘pit 


MEDINAL 


CLUB ef Chisago 


505 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
Address 


Reservations 


° 
H. G. PHILLIPS 
Business 
Manager 








ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
ear naReRe Re 


PERSONALS“ BDX 


KEEP PRIV ATE Stor hunting for tmpor- 
tant papers you need— 
THINGS SAFE keep them secure in this new 
handy private safe. Each file 
is in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, easy to find when 
wanted. This combination 
steel safety file and strong 
box safeguards insurance 
policies, receipts, contracts, 
deeds, wills, bills and valu- 
able papers, while cash and 
jewelry are secure in the 
strong box. Built of steel 
throughout; sturdy con- 
struction; electrically weld- 
ed. A strong outer lock on 
the file and another strong 
lock on the box, with two 
separate keys. Use the file as 
often as you like without 
disturbing the box. 
FREE Nameplate with 
your name in 22-K 
god: leaf. We also furnish alpha- 
et letters, compartment divid- 
ers, division guides, doc ument 
holders, ete., so you can arran 
files to suit your persona! nee ~" 











SIZE 12!4 x12'4 x5! 


Direct-To-You ONLY $585 


Sent pone Enclose $5.85 Money Order or Check. 
Sent C. O. if you prefer, $1.00 deposit required. All 
articles fully “guaranteed. Your money refunded if not 
100% satisfied after two weeks’ trial. 


Write for FREE card cat- 
alog of novel, useful 


7” 
Ideal Gifts We are America’s lar; 


advertising specialty jobbers dealing direct with BR om mt 


LANDON & WARNER pepe’ ria chicago, m. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








9 HOURS TO BUILD WEW 





~~ SPORTSMAN’ 5 
BOAT! 


For FISHING 

CAMPING 
. HUNTING 
velopment in years. SAILING 


Exclo- 
ural features seta 


Rew etanda: or lightness, strength, durabil durability, y. beauty and ease 
of assembly Beso portable. Low introduc *t deny 
ourself the pleasure of kn. 


ps ait pabont Hush i pee for Catalog. 
Ki-Yak Kit—i/ you Aurry/ 


MEAD GLIDERS we Kwa CHICAGO 


ora SHORT TRIP 


“Or a Long Journey 


am a YS 65 


POSTPAID 


el 


‘ 
- 


LETTER 
22K 
GOLD 
PERSONALIZED LuccAGE TMONOGRAM 


This Genuine Cowhtde full size bag-—— 18 x 12 x 9 inches 
is made from selected whole hides with the popular and 
yractical Shark Grain Finish. Has the handy Talon Zipper 
Pastoner. with strong sidelock and key. Quickly opened 
and closed. Not too large, not too heavy. Takes up little 
space and its flexible construction allows for easy packing 
and accessibility of contents. While the trade name is 
Sport Bag, this substantial and dignified item of luggage 
for lady or gentleman should not be confused with cheap 
“sport bags’’ made by mass production methods. It’s a 
neat bit of baggage that looks well, wears well and lasts 
for years. Bears your 3 initials in 22K gold monogram 
frame FREE (ordinarily costa $1.50 “extra) 


Direct-To-You ONLY $565 


Enclose $5.65 Money Order or Check 
Sent C. O. D., if you prefer, $1.00 deposit required. All 
articles fully guaranteed. Your money refunded if not 
100% satisfied after two weeks’ trial. 

Write for FREE card cat- 
alog of novel, useful gifts 
We are America’s largest 
advertising specialty jobbers dealing direct with customers 


LANDON & WARNER 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


Dept. B-39 Chicago, lM. 










Sent postpaid 








CLUB MEETING FLAGS 


Let your community know, as hundreds of Kiwanis 
Cote are doing, that KIWANIS MEETS TO. 
Made of all-wool bunting, fast colors, complete 
with e and bracket, to hang vertically or hori- 
zontally above hotel or entrance. 

We also have Hotel Lobby Signs, Felt Banners, 
Flags, Membership Signs, etc. For full particulars, 
send for our catalog. 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
“Everything a Club Needs” 
325 W. Madison St., Dept. K., Chicago, III. 
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Chicago Works to Reduce Auto Fatalities 


BY GEORGE W. FLEMING 


General Secretary, Keep Chicago Safe Committee; 
Hyde Park Kiwanis Club 


District and Member, 


NDER the leadership of Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly, Chicago is 
making a valiant effort to reduce 
the shocking number of automobile 
deaths and injuries which in recent 
years have claimed the lives of nearly 
1,000 citizens annually. 
At the suggestion of Mayor Kelly, 
the City Council authorized the ap- 
pointment of the Keep Chicago Safe 


Committee, to carry on an aggressive 
city-wide campaign against automo- 
bile accidents, and to coérdinate the 


all existing agen- 


efforts to this im- 


safety activities of 
cies directing their 


portant problem. Over 100 prominent 
business, civic, and safety leaders, 
men and women, including those ac- 


with traffic regula- 
safety were appointed 
to the committee. Mayor Kelly was 
elected chairman of the committee. 
During the past four months, the 
cummittee has carried on an intensive 


tively identified 
tion and public 


program of activities, directed to the 
reduction of automobile accidents. The 
work the committee has been car- 
ried on along three main lines—en- 
gineering, education and enforcement. 

The first and most important prob- 


Past Governor, Illinois Eastern-lowa 





lem which faced the committee was 
the codrdination of the efforts of the 
law enforcing agencies—the police 
and the courts—the elimination of 


ticket fixing, and the rehabilitation of 
respect for traffic law enforcement in 
the city. Splendid coédperation by the 
governmental agencies concerned has 
contributed to a striking improve- 
ment in this field in a short time. 
Traffic violators are now appearing 
in court, and the “fix” has to a large 
measure been eliminated. Fair and 
firm enforcement of the traffic laws 
and in the treatment of violators is 
the keystone of the entire program. 
There has been no police drive on ar- 
but traffic law violators are 
learning to respect the law enforcing 
agencies. 

The large committee is divided into 
ten sub-committees, each charged with 
responsibility for specific activities. 

Every available means of directing 
the attention of the public to the se- 
riousness of the accident problem and 


rests, 


to a realization of individual respon- 
sibility to aid in bringing about a 
solution has been used. 


Poor Little Me! 


By KARL E. MUNDT 


Immediate Past Governor, 


S I work in the ranks of the lay- 
men of Kiwanis I want to con- 
template for awhile on the topic of 
“poor little me.” 
Poor little me joined the Kiwanis 
Club of Madison, South Dakota, the 


first year I moved to town: what an 
insignificant member, I, as I filled my 
place at the weekly meetings, served 
on committees and sat in the rear rows 
of conventions! Then, I became 
president, trustee, lieutenant-governor. 
governor, and now back I go again to 
the ranks of the “poor little me’s.”’ 
Having been governor and having com- 
muned with presidents and Interna- 
tional trustees and all of the Kiwanis 
Great, I rejoin the “poor little me’s’ 
with pride and zest. In doing so I do 
not feel that I am stepping out of Ki- 
wanis or down in Kiwanis; far from 
it, I’m joining the greatest gang in 
the whole International family! 

Why there isn’t any International 
trustee, or an International president 
in Kiwanis, or any committee of them, 
who could make an attendance record 
for the smallest club in our organiza- 
tion; there isn’t one among all of the 
Kiwanis Great who could make an ade- 
quate representation of his club at an 
inter-club meeting; or comprise his 


club 


Minnesota-Dakotas District 


club’s Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee; or keep his club’s financial record 
clean with the district and with Inter- 


“ 


national. Why, say, it’s we “poor little 
me’s” that make Kiwanis! We don’t 
have to apologize to anybody—we’re 


the real men of Kiwanis. 

There are over 80,000 of us and less 
than five thousand among the titled 
Kiwanians. We’re the ones for whom 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE is published 
we build the new clubs in Kiwanis; re- 
cruit the new members; carry out the 
local club projects; give meaning and 
force to the International objects and 
objectives of Kiwanis. Without us, Ki- 
wanis would be like an army without 
soldiers; if we were to lose all of our 
officers, tomorrow, we could elect new 
ones the next day and continue to serve 
our communities as Kiwanians. But if 
our officers were to lose all of us, to- 
morrow, Kiwanis would become as un- 
important as a high-wheeled bicycle 
or a mustache cup. 

Poor little me, my eye! When you 
and I handed over to our successors 
our titles of leadership we joined the 
forces in Kiwanis which give it its real 
life and vitality. We are the heart cf 
Kiwanis. Let us look well to our re- 
sponsibilities. There’s much to be done. 
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The Alamo itself lures thousands to San Antonio, 


lan to be among the 


thousands who are going 
to the 19th Annual 
onvention at San 


A\ntonio. Every Club 
should be represented. 





Thousands on the Road 











Actual size is 334” in diameter. Colors are 

gold and white with a red reflector back- 

ground, Shell is made of chromium plated 

steel. Only non-rusting, weather-proof 
materials are used. 


One of these reflectors was sent to every 

secretary. Ask to see it. Try it on your 

car and you'll order one as thousands of 
Kiwanians have already done. 


MORE OF THESE NEW 
KIWANIS REFLECTORS 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
KIWANIAN’'S CARS. 
MANY CLUBS ARE EQUIP- 
PED 100%. 


IT FITS ON ANY LICENSE PLATE 
AND HAS A NATURAL AFFINITY 
FOR THE NEW 1935 CARS! 


This is the best membership identification device ever offered 

to Kiwanians. As you drive about, the assistance of other 

Kiwanians is valuable during winter months with their possible 
driving troubles. 


When you make those trips in spring and summer this reflector 
will identify you to Kiwanian friends. Because of the reputa- 
tion of Kiwanis everywhere that "K" means a lot. 


This reflector is a great safety device also—it takes over the 
job when the tail light bulb burns out. It reflects the light 
from the car behind. It reflects indirect lighting also. 


Inexpensive » » Requires no Wiring » » No Battery Power » » Easy to Attach 
Dignified » » A Sign of Good Will and a Safety Device 


Order collectively through club secretary or if you order individually send 


Only 25 cents 


with your order to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL » 520 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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